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+ - Blewator Boots. -t k Elevator Bolts. 


* k F Blewvator Buckets. 


If you want an Elevator Boot why not buy a GOOD one and be done with it? SUCH a Boot is the 


EXCELSIOR WROUGHT-IRON ELEVATOR BOOT 


Made only by THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, CHICAGO (you know them), and sold by all dealers, 


SEE PAGE 243 OF THIS ISSUE. 
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FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 
=< st ——Mg S. | Elevator Machiner 
me Py __; F Ae AND SUPPLIES / 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Mop wats EITHER STEAM OR HORSE- POWER, 


The FROST MFG.CO., Galesburg, Ill. 


A. B. COLTON, SALES AGENT, 
Oare Capital Hotel, LINCOLN, NEB. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE “PEASE” 


D USTLESS-:-SEPARATOR, 


For Grain and Flaxseed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
einer Separa- 


ist.—Itissimple 
~ in ite spades | 


one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate it. 


from the floor to 
top of the jecelving 
hopper is but 4 fee 
3 inches. 


S3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
any otherSeparator 
that will do the 
same work. 


4th.— They are 

the only perfect 
Screeners 

in the market. 


E. H. PEASE, PATENTEE. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED. 


Wve also Manufacture and Sell 


Both Side Shake and the famous ‘‘Pease’”’ End Shake Fanning Mills. 
Wood and Iron Elevator Boots. 
a & a 


: : : THE W. G. ADAMS POWGR CAR PULLERS, : : : 


Swivel Spouts, Trimming Spouts, 
Turn Heads, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Elevator 
Buckets, Belting, Link Belting, Bolts, Etc., Etc. 


Everything Necessary for Complete Elevator Outfits. 


HORSE POWER ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


For Special Catalogues and Prices address, 


E. H. Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis. 


BARNETT & RECORD, 


Architects and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


CIRCULAR AND SQUARE ELEVATORS, 


For Receiving Grain in Country Towns. 


TRANSFER, MIXING**STORAGE ELEVATORS, 


We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to 
submit on short notice. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


37 & 38 Corn Exchange, 460 Drake Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL. 


SEE TOTITY 


2d.— The hei ns ; 


THaH FAMOUS 


“PEASE” END SHAKE MILL 


FOR POWER ONLY. s 

The best Horse Power Mill made, being a governor of itself. It is strong, durable and noiseless. The pul- 

leys are placed on either side of mills, as msy be desired. The Shake of the shoe is from front to back, instead of 

from side toside. It has a quick vibrating motion, the main fan shaft making about 450 revolutions per minu’ 
The shoe is supported by steel springs, and vibrated by flexible shake rods with adjustable eccentrics. — 

These Mills have twenty-five per cent. greater capacity than any other kind of equal sizes. 

They are especially adapted or cleaning all kinds of grain. 

NOTEK.—For the benefit of th large number of our customers already u ing them, we would. state that. 

we have recen ly added some va uable improvements to these End-Shake Mills, and will be pleased to afford 

them information as to what these consist of, upon application. Address the K. H. PEASE MFG, co. 


_ The W. G. Adams : 
| Power Car Puller! 


THIS MACHINE 


Supplies a eg -felt want. It takes the place i 
e often of a switch engine. ¥ =e 


It is for use at Grain Elevators and Ware- 
houses, Breweries, Coal Mines, etc. 


It Saves Time, Mc Money and Annoy- q 
ance. It is the only Machine of the 
kind in the market 


Full Descriptive Cit Circulars furnished a 
upon application. Address the 4 


EH. EE Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis, 


Established PERFORATED METALS, 


EEE 


Incorporated 4 


1868. 1879. 


For Use : Al 
in i . oa | pee 3 All Kinds j { 
Mills, Se | ot Oo 
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wane = MANUFAOTORERS OF Mackin. al 
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— CHICAGO. ILL. <— 
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Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y — 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL, + 
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These are not high-priced and your mill furnisher can supply you. 4 
We make Seamless Stee! Buckets from two inches up to ites 
inches inclusive, for all purposes. 


eee 


That When You Order You Get the— 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. JOHN T. NOYE MFG, co., Buffalo, NY 
HAS. KAESTNER & CO., 301-311 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL BUCKET, 


THE AVERY ELEVATOR BUCKET Co., : 


JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. J. T. ROGERS & CO., 107 Liberty $t., N. Y. 
FOREIGN AGENTS: _ 
H. STOPES & CO., 24 Southwark Street, London, Eng. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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GRANARIES. 


[FROM “THE MILLER,” LONDON, ENG. | 


Not long ago Herr Georg Rieger of Budapest, writing | ing of sacks to the ports or hiring the same, laboriously 
on the milling industry of that capital, deplored that his | filling these sacks with grain, loading them and carting 


to the mountain than to wait its coming. The practice | remote corner of the premises as may be handy, to be 
therefore remains with many of bringing grain in sacks to | again shifted if found in the way. Large holders of 
the mill with the leakage and loss it entails, the dispatch- | stock, who use othr premises besides their mills, extend 


these proceedings, and may or may not count up the 
aggregate cost of manual labor, the teams employed, 


fellow countrymen had not sufficiently availed themselves | to canal or rail and delivering them on board, on arrival | leakage, cost of sacks or sack hire, housing in scparate 


of all the material resources of modern civiliza- 
tion in the course of their milling business, and 
more especially in the handling and storage of 
grain. He said: 

“The anomaly that only the three mills lying 
in the south of the city of Budapest are in direct 
communication witha railway station is in urgent 
need of reform. On the other hand, the remain- 
ing eight mills in the north of tke city (four of 
which are directly situated on the Danube) are 
still deprived of a convenience which all the 
larger provincial mills now enjoy. And is it not 
astrange anomaly that the majority of the mills 
of our capital fetch and take away their grain, 
whether it comes here by rail or boat, in their 
carts, and that in the same way they are obliged 
to send away their milled prc ducts to the forward- 
ing depots in wagons? 

“The consigr ments forwarded from the South 
Railway 7a Fiume to Englard, France and Bra- 
zil, are burdened with cartage and bridge and 
tunnel tolls. We have, indeed, a branch line, 
but this cannot be utilized on account of its high 
freight; it is still much cheaper to send on the 
flour toOfenin wagons. The Americans do things 
differently. There can be no doubt that even 
in flour manufacture there are economies to be 
effected, and inthis respect we can learn much 
from. the Americans, whose system of milling 
involves much less hand labor than ours.” 

Formerly, when foreign importations were less 
known, wheats were brought to the mill doors in 
farmers’ carts, and flour was taken away by the 
customer, giving the miller little or no trouble 
beyond his own door. Railway companies subse- 
quently gathering wheats from a wider circuit, 
as also from the ports, fell in with the prevailing 
custom and delivered them to the mill. The 
economical miJler here discerned a saving in 
carting his own goods from the station or wharf, 
and also in the finding of his own sacks, which 
otherwise entailed a charge; this, with occasional 
Objections to railway freights and quarrels about 
demurrage, constitute in substance the efforts made 
to reduce the cost of delivering grain at his own door. 
The exceptions to this rule are the millers who have 
‘placed their premises by the side of a canal or railway, 
thus saving the cartage to the mill; or those that have 
migrated to the seaboard to save both earriage and cart- 
_ age; these latter found, like Mahomet, it was easier to go 
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CROSS SECTION OF AN AMERICAN ELEVATOR, 


premises, and other expenses incidental.to the 
transfer of grain to their mills for grinding 
which would not be tolerated, but that it is no 
one person’s interest to set the example and only 
partially benefit, but (as affecting the whole corn 
trade) a very considerable economy might be ef- 
fected by a general recognition of the better 
method of handling of grain in bulk, in which 
the Americans have always possessed an advan- 
tage over us. Ifthe latter were obliged to adopt 
our expensive way of getting grain to the mill, 
they could scarcely continue to ship us so much 
flour as they have done. On the other hand, by 
adopting the advantages they possess in this re- 
spect (as we have done in others), we should be 
resorting to very salutary measures for holding 
American competition in check; the exchange of 
system in this one particular might make all the 
difference. 

To fit up our mill machinery on automatic 
principles may be good as far as it goes, and 
millers in after-dinner speeches sre prone to 
speak confidently of confining American flour 
to America by making use of the same weapons 
that our competitors wield. There is nothing 
impossible in all this, but we lose sight of the 
fact that as yet we are only half equipped for the 
fray. If wagon, horses and men with sacks and 
shovels are to remain, the means of handling the 
grain which some of these fine mills have to 
grind, the cost of maintaining such a system, we 
venture to suggest, is still burning the candle at 
the wrong end. We require granaries for the 
receipt of foreign importations at the seaboard 
and at convenient centers for collection and dis- 
tribution to our mills by water or by rail; cor- 
responding facilities for the receipt and storage of 
wheats according to quantity held in our mills, 
and a thorough organization of the méans of dis- 
tribution individually and collectively. This 
combined effort to save time and lessen expense 
of handling, in order to fairly meet the competi- 
tion of those with whom we have made it our 


at destination reloading into carts, or storage in ware-| task to do battle, is necessary, and we point out to 
houses, and then reloading and cartage to the mill. Or our millers and factors that this is a problem that 
if the grain arrives in bulk alongside the millin a barge, must be solved before the race with America can be 
men are toled off to shovel the whole cargo into sacks, won. It will require that all millers, factors and freighters 
which are then hoisted or carried into the mill or ware- handling cereals should favor the bulk system in order to 
house, weighed in a kill-time sort of way (or slipped), and be permanently and mutually beneficial; and as the means 
then trucked, and trucked again, or shot at some near or and facilities for such a system have for long been of con- 
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stant use and benefit in the States, and mechanical diffi- 
culties do not exist, it is a fit subject to bring before the 
notice of our readers. 

The system of conveying grain about in sacks is prac 
tically never used in the States, save that in grain for 
shipment one-third is required in bags for trimming cargo, 
to satisfy the insurance laws. The grain is, therefore, 
conveyed in bulk in farmers’ wagons, which are made to 
tilt up and empty themselves after the fashion of a tip- 
wagon, on arrival at the elevator; or it is brought by rail 
in trucks with doors made for the like purpose, and easily 
cleared out, The elevator-house is a long wooden struc- 
ture of great solidity, and comprises a series of large and 
lofty bins, grouped together and supported on massive 
oak columns and beams, which are required to carry an 
immense load when the elevator-house happens to be full. 
The foundations of the structure are therefore composed 
of strong piling and concrete, and a platform is laid on 
this, composed of two layers of timber balks laid cross, 
wise to each other and strongly bound together, to form 


into the well holes of the elevators H; these latter with 
pulleys at top 24 inches diameter and bottom 20 inches 
diameter, have strong india-rubber and canvas belts, with 
cans 20 inches long, 6 inches wide and 6 inches deep, 
which, at 450 feet per minute, deliver 100 bushels an hour. 
Each bin has about 60,000 feet capacity, and takes an 
hour to fill. The grain is lifted by the elevators to gar- 
ners H, from which it may be sent to any bin in a group 
direct, and without weighing, or be caught in the hopper 
of the weigher, and its weight recorded before passing to 
the bins. A handle under the receiving hopper of the 
weigher moves the swiveling spout S round to any bin 
within range, or forming one of the group which that set 
of elevators commands (conveyor bands are also employed 
to conduct anywhere). In like manner grain for shipment 
can be let off from any bin into one of the two elevators 
of each set, re-elevated to the weigher and discharged to 
the shipping bins VV by moving the swivel spouts S there- 
to. In some elevators the grain can be weighed and 
thence delivered into a short shines above, which lifts 
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bins, and are stopped by bumpers with their doors exactly 
opposite the elevator wells, the contents being discharged 
and the empty wagons moved off; others take their place, 
bumping and discharging their contents, and the same 
operation is going on meanwhile on the other tracks; so 
that in an incredibly short time an immense amount of 
grain is housed and classified, and ready at call. As the 
elevators are in duplicate, in most cases shipping of grain 
into cars or the holds of vessels may be carried on while 
the grain is being received as mentioned above; and the 
magnitude of the operations, of which Americans are 
justly proud, but which we, as yet, have failed to grasp, 
is, as a matter of fact, out of all proportion to the manual 
labor employed, and the sooner we adopt it widely the 


better. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | ' 


THE WEVOY ELEVATOR BILL. 


The Albany Hxpress gives some figures showing the 
reduction in elevator charges at Buffalo and New York, 
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the pit floor in which the elevating machines stand, and 
which is caulked with oakum. Two rows of elevators, 
placed erect at suitable intervals, pass upward through 
the grain bins and beyond, so that over the bins an upper 
structure is erected of one or two floors, which contains 
most of the shafting and driving gear, hoppers, weighing 
apparatus and elevator heads, etc. Hence, from above 
and below the operations of the elevator-house are all 
carried on. The ground or track floors are built of strong 
beams and stringers, with lines of rails for the passage of 
the grain cars underneath all the bins, and with platforms 
between each track; so that a train of cars loaded may 
pass in at one end and, after the contents of each is dis- 
charged into one of the elevator boots, the empty cars 
may pass out at the other end of the building in a con- 
tinuous order. There is also an outside track underneath 
a “lean to” roof, for the bagging of grain for shipment, 
or a vessel may come alongside and receive directly from 
the shipping spouts P, its complement of grain, and that 
which is bagged is discharged down covered skids onto 
the ship’s deck and used for trimming the cargo. These 
spouts P, receive grain from the shipping bins WV, formed 
above the main bins 2, which are all numbered, and into 
which grain is discharged from the weighers W. The 
mode of operation will therefore be seen, viz.:—Grain 
cars of some 400 bushels each discharge their contents 
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and passes it over a warehouse separator in the top loft, 
and the grain is delivered into the weigher from the 
separator and sent in a more clean condition to some other 
bin or for shipment. Usually the shafting operating the 
series of elevators is driven by a huge belt from below D, 
having friction gear to set in motion or throw off any one 
elevator, as the case may be. More recently it is found 
advantageous to drive each set by a separate engine, with 
boilers outside to supply the steam to these at a short 
distance from the main building. The Fairbank scales 
have been largely used for the weighing of grain, but 
automatic weighers have been recently applied with a 
further saving of labor and time. 

The bins B are formed of 6x2-in. planks, laid flat one 
upon another, and well spiked together, the outside shell 
is usually of stronger timber, say 8x2 inches. The 
upper floors are supported from the columns of the out- 
side shell, as the contraction of the bins formerly, when 
the floors were laid on them, was found to greatly dis- 
arrange the structure. The outside is covered by slates 
or galvanized corrugated iron, and a spiral staircase out- 
side at each end leads to the upper structure. For the 
extinction of flre, steam pipes from the boiler, with suit- 
able valves, are provided, so that the building can be sur- 
charged with steam at any time. As the grain cars pass 
the inspector, they are moved into the tracks beneath the 


should the McEvoy bill now pending in the New York 
legislature become a law. At present ratesat Buffalo, for 
1,000 bushels of grain, the lake vessel pays for trimming 
$4.00 (of which $2.25 goes to the men and $1.75 to the 
steam shovel), and in addition for elevating, $1.25. The 
owner of the grain also pays $7.50 for its elevation. The 
canal boat in addition pays $1.25 for trimming. The 
total elevator charge at Buffalo, therefore, amounts to 
$14 on a thousand bushels of grain. 

At New York the charges for the same amount are as 
follows: The canal boat pays for trimming $1 50 and for 
elevating $3.50. The grain owner pays for weighing $5. 
The ocean vessel pays $8 for trimming (of which $2 go 
to the men and $6 to the elevator company) The total 
elevator charges at New York, therefore, amount to $18 
on a thousand bushels of grain. Under the McEvoy bill, 
five eighths of a cent a bushel would be the elevator 
charge at both Buffalo and New York. At this rate the 
cost on 1,000 bushels would be $6.25. This, however, 
does not include the trimming, as the bill provides that 
this is an extra charge which is to be made at its actual 
cost. At Buffalo, as already stated, the cost for trimming 
is $2.25 per thousand bushels for the lake vessel and $1.25 
for the canal boat. Adding this extra charge of $3.50 to 
$6.25, it will be seen that the total charges at Buffalo on 
1,000 bushels of grain would be, under the McEvoy bil 
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$9.75. At New York, as already stated, the ocean vessel 
would pay for trimming $2 and the canal boat $150, 
which added to the elevator charges of five eighths of a cent 
per bushel or $6.25 per 1,000 bushels, would bring the 
total charges to $9.75 per 1,000 bushels, or the same as 
at Buffalo under the McEvoy plan. At the present rates 
the total charges for a boat load of wheat, 8,000 bushels, 
is $256; under the McEvoy bill the total will be $156, a 
reduction of $100 per boat load. Summing up the whole, 
it is found that the total decrease in the cost of transport- 
ing a bushel of grain from the lake vessel at Buffalo to 
the ocean vessel at New York, would be one cent and 
one-quarter if the McEvoy bill should become a law. 


OMAHA’S GRAIN PALACE. 


Sioux City, Iowa, had a bright idea last year, and the 
result was the famous corn palace, which occupied such 
a prominent place in her State Fair Exhibition. Omaha, 
which is always on the lookout for a chance to eclipse 
the rest of the world, saw the corn palace, and at her fair 
this year will have a palace in which not only corn, but 
every grain grown in Nebraska will be represented; wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flax, sugar cane, broom 
corn, will combine to make one of the most unique and 
beautiful structures ever devised. No expense will be 
spared, and the well-known enterprise of the Nebraska 
people is a guarantee that their exposition this year will, 
like Katisha’s left elbow, be worth going ‘‘miles to see.” 


MANITOBA BARLEY. 


A report just issued by the Winnipeg Board of Trade 
and Grain and Projuce Exchange, gives the barley crop 
of Manitoba for 1887 at 2,000,000 bushels. Out of the 
total shipments, some 250,000 bushels passed under ex- 
amination by the official grain inspector, and were graded 
according to Dominion standards. Ontario barley is con- 
sidered an inferior article and Manitoba shippers complain 
of Ontario dealers mixing their grain with the Manitoba 
barley to the injury of the latter's reputation. The two 
do not mix well together asthe Manitoba variety is 
harder and heavier than the other, and requires twelve or 
eighteen hours’ longer steeping. Invitations were previ- 
ously issued to farmers to send samples of grain to be 
tested as to vitality and germinating powers; 187 samples 
were received. These were found to vary as to 
vitality, while others were worthless from the loss of all 
germinating power. It was, however, conclusively 
proven that grain growoin the Northern countries pos- 
sesses more vigor and vitality than that produced in more 
Southern latitudes, which makes it more valuable for 
seed. Manitoba barley is no doubt destined to become 
famous. The Canada Malt Company of Detroit report— 
after a trial of about 40,000 bushels of Manitoba barley 
—that they got 134 barrels more ale per 100 bushels from 
Manitoba malt, than from the best California, and 4 to 
41g barrels more ale from Manitoba than from Ontario 
malt. 


ONE WAY TO EVADE THE LAW. 


The object of the Inter-State Commerce Law is to 
equalize rates; in other words, to do away with the 
favoritism, discrimination and unjust regulations of the 
old methods of transportation. By these, the main end, 
to obtain business, was to be reached by any and all 
means. The small shipper could not hope to obtain the 
same favors as the large shipper. For a short distance 
he must pay as much as others for twice the number of 
miles; he who had a “friend behind the throne” was sure 
of securing easy rates; and the question of equal rights for 
all was one not considered by the potentates of the various 
transportation lines. All this was, or should have been, 
changed by the Inter-State Law, but that it has not been 
done is evident to any one who will take a little pains to 
investigate. One of the most common methods of evad- 
ing the provisions of the law is that of under-billing, or 
billing articles in a lower class than the one in which they 
are listed. This is generally done by the shipper, and his 
statement of the weight is taken by the railroad companies 
as correct, and they do not give themselves the trouble to 
verify the amount. While they are in many, if not in 
almost all cases cognizant of the fraud practised, they 
have an eye to business and desire to hold on to their cus- 
tomers. That this practice works most unjustly to those 
who give honest weights is patent to all, and it is really 


. 


placing a premium on dishonesty. The attention of the 
commissioners and also of Congress las been called to 
this system of under billing, and an amendment to the 
law has been urged, making such misrepresentation ille- 
gal and punishable by fine, and enforcing the provision of 
that act which prohibits railway companies from allow- 
ing such misrepresentation. 


THE EXCELSIOR WROUGHT IRON 
ELEVATOR BOOT. 


We illustrated quite recently the Excelsior Cast Iron 
Elevator Boot, manufactured by Thornburgh & Glessner, 
Chicago, and now present to the attention of our readers 
the Excelsior Wrought Iron Boot, made by this firm. 
This boot differs from the former in having its sides made 
of wrought instead of cast iron. This is practically the 
only difference, as all of the merits and conveniences of 
the Cast-Iron Boot are duplicated in this with the advan- 
tage of obtaining a very strong and durable boot at a 
lighter cost. The advantage of the Cast-Iron Boot con. 


sists of its greater weight and rigidity, and necessarily it 
will prove more durable, and should certainly be used 
where large cups and heavy work is needed. But for all 
ordinary work in the average mill or elevator, this boot 
will be found to answer every purpose and give excellent 
satisfaction. The makers of these two boots are believers 
in using the best of everything, but there are places where 
it is policy to use a boot of the wrought-iron pattern in 
preference to the heavier one; and of the hundreds of 
boots of this kind that they have sold in the past seven 
years, not one has ever been returned or failed to give 
satisfaction. The style and appearance are indicated by 
the cut. The pulleys are nicely balanced, and the castings 
supporting the pulley shaft are strong. One end of the 
boot is provided with a slide that can be removed in case 
the boot becomes clogged. The shaft boxes are babbitted 
and provided with oil pipes. The side tightening screws 
are the best pattern. The workmanship is of the highest 
character. Further information can be obtained from the 
catalogues of the makers, THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 
Chicago. This boot, like all other goods made by this 
firm, is handled by first-class dealers throughout the 
country. 


A NEW YORK GRIEVANCE. 


The New York Produce Exchange has called the atten- 
tion of the Inter-State Commerce Commission to a serious 
charge made by it against every railroad line doing busi- 
ness in the East. The charge is that the railroads have 
been guilty of unjust discrimination in that, ‘“‘while pro- 
fessing to maintain joint rates and classifications between 
Chicago and New York for their continuous lines 
and routes, they have notoriously allowed, to a large 
number of persons, special rates, rebates and drawbacks, 
either given directly or indirectly, by means of such 
devices as underbilling, or underweighing property tran- 
sported.” In other words, schedule rates are maintained 
on goods destined for New York or for subsequent export, 
but when the property is to be at once delivered to vessels 
and steamship lines for shipment to foreign countries, 
under through bills of lading issued by the railroad com- 
panies under common arrangement with such vessels 
and lines for continuous carriage at joint rates from the 
point of shipment to Europe, then much lower rates, even 
as low as 50 per cent. thereof is charged for such service. 
The result is that an exporter can buy grain or other 
products in Chicago or Minneapolis, and send them to 
New York, reship them there on steamers and land them 
in Liverpool, Antwerp or other European ports at less 


cost than if he sent them from Chicago or Minneapolis to 
New York alone. This is making New York a mere way 
station, robbing her of her commercial interests in a way 
she does not propose to submit to. The members of the 
Produce Exchange charge that such injustices have 
become so notorious, and are carried to such an extent 
that net rates to foreign ports have become lower than to 
New York. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Sometime in February last Prof. W. 8. Jones, a prac- 
tical farmer, delivered an address before the Adams 
County (Neb ) Agricultural Society. The subject of his 
discussion was the question, ‘‘Does Farming Pay?” Tak- 
ing as an example the average cost of production and 
average proceeds of an acre of corn, estimating the value 
of the land at $25 and computing interest at the rate of 8 
per cent. per annum, he figures up the cost at $10.77 per 
acre, and the proceeds, varying slightly with the varying 
yields and current prices, at from $10to §8 per acre, a 
balance on the wiong side of the ledger, or from 77 cents 
to $3.77 less than the cost of production. Barley is 
figured at a loss of $2.96, wheat 61 cents and rye $2.95. 
In regard to this most discouraging aspect of affairs, a 
correspondent of the Nebraska State Journal says that 
the matter deserves the most serious consideration. If 
these statements are true, some remedy ought to be de- 
vised and put into operation at the earliest day. If not 
tiue, then they should be met with the clearest and most 
distinct refutation. He says the address has been printed 
and widely circulated, and cannot fail to do great damage 
to the state and that something should be suggested to 
avert the influence which it will undoubtedly exert. 
Evidently Prof. Jones is not one of the Nebraska 
‘‘boomers,” and has called down upon his head the wrath 
of the people of that prolific country whose promised 
“grain palace” is intended to show the world that 
“‘figgers” are nowhere beside “facts.” 


GLUCOSE MANUFACTURERS. 


Representatives of all the glucose manufacturers in the 
United States held a meeting in Chicago May 6, at which 
the chief question discussed was in regard to the selling 
price of glucose for the ensuing year, and an effort was 
made to have the several companies make an agreement 
on this point and pledge themselves to stick to it. The 
report that a ‘‘trust” was to be formed is denied by those 
present, though a good deal of secrecy was preserved as 
to the action of the meeting. Another object of the con- 
ference was to protest against the proposed reduction by 
the Mills bill, of the import duty on glucose from 2 cents 
to 1 cent. Mr. 8. D. Phelps of New York, attorney for 
some of the manufacturers, in an interview with a reporter 
of the Chicago 7imes, stated some facts in regard to the 
production of glucose and starch which are but little 
known to those not specially interested. He says, ‘‘The 
corn consumed by the glucose manufactories equals more 
than one-third our total exports of corn, and is about one- 
half that consumed by distilleries. The annual production 
of glucose is double the cane sugar production of the 
South. Eleven millions of capital is invested in seventeen 
factories in the State of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ohio, 
Missouri and New York. Nearly 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn were consumed last year which were turned into a 
value of nearly $18,000,000. Five thousand laborers 
were employed. The short corn crop of last year and its 
increased price, will probably necessitate an importation 
of glucose this year reaching 4,000,000 pounds. It comes 
chiefly from Germany, and is made from potatoes.” If 
the duties on imports are cut in half as proposed by the 
Mills bill, American manufacturers cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with those of other countries. The same is the 
case with the manufacture of starch. and if the proposed 
reduction of 50 per cent. on import duties becomes a law, 
the American manufacturers of starch from corn will be 
obliged to close their factories. 


A traveler in Germany and Switzerland says: “I have 
seen women in Bulgaria thrashing grain with sticks—a 
slow and laborious process, and none the more pleasant 
for the burning sun that beats down on that semi-tropical 
country. While they were engaged in this work, their 
brothers and husbands sat on the shady side of their 
thatched huts, and dozed or minded the children as the 
humor struck them. Evidently, in the Bulgarian peasant’s 
opinion, woman’s sphere is where the hardest work is to 
be done.” 


Coma aS, 
LATE PATENTS. 


Issued on April 17, 1888. 

Batine P&ess.—Walter J. F. Liddell, Charlotte, N. 
C., assignor of one-half to Walter 8. Liddell, same place. 
(No model.) No. 381,263. Serial No. 257,799. Filed 
Dec. 13, 1887. 

Grinpina Mriu.—Anton Dobler, New York, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 381,346. Serial No. 220,661. Filed 
Dec. 4, 1886. 

Gratin Measure.—Fridrech H. Ehlers, Montevideo, 
Minn. (No model) No. 381,350. Serial No. 259,333. 
Filed Dec. 29, 1887. 

Car Starter.—John M. Linscott, 
(No model.) No. 331,393. Serial No. 257,055. 
Dec. 5, 1887. 

Conveyor FoR Brewers’ Gaains.—Ernest G. W. 
Woerz, New York, N. Y. (No model.) No. 381,455. 
Serial No. 243,748. Filed July 8, 1887. 

Apparatus FoR TxEsTinc Grain.—Paul Grobecker, 
Artern, Saxony, Germany. (No model.) No. 381,469. 
Serial No. 249,616. Filed Sept. 14, 1887.- Patented in 
Germany, Nov. 6, 1886, No. 39,622; in Eagland, Nov. 29, 
1886, No. 15,569, and in Austria-Hungary, April 6, 1887, 
No. 46,594, and No. 11,700. 

Ciover Hutier.—Alfred T. Sheets, Germany, assign- 
or of one-half to the Birdsell Mfg. Company, South Bend, 
Ind. (No model.) No. 381,487. Serial No. 235 520. 
Filed April 20, 1887. 

CausHinc AND Grinpinc Mutu.—James F. Winchell, 
Springfield, Ohio. (No model.) No. 381,515. Original 
application filed Nov. 16, 1835. Serial No. 182,953. Di- 
vided and this application filed Sept. 21, 1886. Serial No. 
214,176. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Filed 


Issued on April 24, 18858. 


Avuromatic Latca FoR Gratin GaRNneRS.—Patrick E. 
Canfizld, Chicago, IIL, assignor of one-half to Alexunder 
W. Poni, same place. (No model.) No 331,528. Serial 
No. 255,837. Filed Nov. 21, 1887. 

Car Srarrer —Jane3 Z:liff, Newark, N. J., assignor 
of ong half to Lillian Lemissena, same place. (No model.) 
No 331,602. Sarisl No. 241,334. Filed June 15, 1887. 

Issued on May 1, 1838. 

Bair Tigarener —Charles Pierce, Monticello, Iowa. 
(No model.) No. 332,007. Serial No. 259,940. Filed 
Jan. 6, 1888. 

Darve Caatn.—Edward Schench, Columbus, Ohio, as- 
signor to the Lechner Mfg. Company, same place. (No 
model.) Nod. 382,057. Serial No. 216,451. Filed Oct. 
16, 1886. 

Battne Pres3s.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. (No model.) No 382,144. Serial No. 254,854. Filed 
Nov. 10, 1887. 


Baine Press.—William A. Laidlaw, Cherokee, Kan. 
(No model.) No. 332,167. Serial No. 249,171. Filed 
Sept. 8, 1887. 

Grinping Mitu.—Jam23 8. Woodcock, New Lexing- 
ton, Ohio. (Nomodel.) No. 332,202. Serial No. 239,- 
490. Filed May 26, 1887. 

MAcHINE FOR SHUCKING AND SHELLING Corn.—Louis 
R. Whiting, Fort Worth, assignor of one-fourth to Alfred 
Muckle, Bobbin, Tex. (No model.) No. 332,285. Serial 
No. 254,579. Filed May 26, 1836. Renewed Nov. 7, 
1887. 

BALInG Press.—Harvey R. Wolfe, Louisville, Ky., 
assignor of oae half to Brennan & Co, Southwestern Ag- 
ricultural Works, same place. (No model.) No. 381,975. 
Serial No. 225,056. Filed Jan. 22, 1887. 

Issued on May 8, 1888. 

Beit FastENER —Henry C. Herr, Williamsville, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 382,305. Serial No. 266,888. 
Filed March 10, 1888. 


Weicuinc ScaLe FoR Ramway Cars—Elouild 
Duplessis, Lake Weedon, assignor to himself and John 
Roche, Quebec, Canada. No model.) No. 382,412. 
Serial No. 234,144. Filed April 8, 1887. 


DETACHAMLE LinK CHAtn.—Reuben F. Redick and 


Joseph H, Redick, Spencerville, Ohio. (No model.) No. | zards we know fatten on death and decay, but buzzard s 


382,554. Serial No. 249,665. Filed Sept. 14, 1887. 

Cuan Conveyor ror HANDLING CoaL.—James M. 
Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa. (No model.) No 382,638. 
Serial No. 252,404. Filed Oct 15, 1887. 

Ber TriaHTener.—John H. Bringold, Albany, N. Y., 
assignor of onehalf to William N. Percy, same place. 
(No model.) No. 382,587. Serial No. 244,788. Filed 
July 19, 1887. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


I have noticed that a writer, in Bradstreet's I think, at- 
tributes the low pric2 of wheat to a depreciation in the 
value of silver. How a depression in the value of sil- 
ver can affect the prize of wheat any more than it does 
corn, cotton, iron, or any other commodity, is more than 
I can understand. 

I understand his position is, that because silver has no 
fixed or standard value in the commercial countries of the 
old world, but is regulated in value by the supply and 
demand, or by some other rule which makes it rule much 
lower than formerly, and as silver is the only currency 
used in India, it pulls the price of Indian wheat down 
with it. The usual effect of depreciating the currency of 
a country is to enhance the value of its products when 
measured by that currency. Atleast that was our experi- 
ence during and after the late war. It will be remem- 
bered that at one time wheat sold as high as $2.85 in Chi- 
cago in our depreciated currency, while it probably was 
not worth more than half that amount in Liverpool in 
gold. 

If therefore a depreciation of the currency enhances the 
prices of commodities in one country, it ought to by the 
same law do it in India and other countries. 

But even if it be true, as he says, that it has deprecia- 
ted the price of wheat in India, that alone can have but 
little effect on the markets of the world, for the simple 
reason that India does not as yet hold the balance of 
power in that.respect. The largest amount ever export- 
ed from India in any one year was about 41,000,000 bush- 
els, while the smallest amount exported from the United 
States in many years was 94,000,000 bushels, while as 
much as 186,000,000 bushels have gone out of this coun- 
try in a single year, and 153,000,000 bushels were export- 
ed last year. It seems quite clear from the above figures 
that this country holds the balance of power in the wheat 
business, and can, if it will, make the price for the entire 
world, except in India, and there the pauper nations, hay- 
ing no voice in controlling or shaping their own destiny, 
might have to take whatever their masters, the English, 
saw fit to allow them, buteven then the wheat would find 
its commercial level before reaching the distributing mar- 
ets. 

It is always argued by the ‘‘wreckers” that wheat must 


sell low in this country, otherwise foreigners will not take 


it. This, however, is pure and unadulterated nonsense, 
false in theory, false in fact, and is used for ‘‘wrecking” 
purposes only. The year in which we exported 186,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, the average spot price for wheat in 
Chicago was $1.15 per bushel, while for the year we ex- 
ported the 94,000,000 bushels the average in Chicago was 
but 7614 cents. We have always exported more wheat, 
asarule, when prices ranged high than when they 
ranged low. Foreigners will buy our wheat when they 
need it, no mitter how high the price, and they will not 
buy more than they need, no matter how low the price. 
That has been fully and fairly demonstrated. 

For a number of years this country produced too much 
wheat, and in consequence piled up an enormous surplus. 
We could not consume it at home, nor could we induce 
foreigners to increase their powers of consumption for 
the purpose of relieving us, so we were obliged to keep 
the stuff. 

Had the farmers possessed sufficient sagacity to have at 
once curtailed their acreage, the surplus would have soon 
been exhausted and the matter of prices regulated, but 
they did not, and so placed themselves in the power of an 
enemy far more deadly than any foreign wheat-raising 
competitor could be, and that is the home ‘‘wreckers,” 
who, amid suffering, smile while witnessing the pain that 
others feel. 

In speaking of ‘‘wreckers,” I of course refer to the 
“bear” element in the markets of the world. They are 
not necessarily always ‘‘wreckers,” but are sometimes 
useful, and have their proper place to fill. They, how- 
ever, cannot thrive except in the midst of decay. Buz 
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are useful birds because they keep nauseous things 
cleaned up and out of the way. Bat when the anima!s 
of all kinds are in a healthy condition, and but few dying, 
the buzzards have but slim p‘cking and grow thin. 

Just so it is with the market bears. When the markets 
are in a healthy condition, prices good, and the producers 
making money, the bears grow thin and waa, and occa- 
sionally onedies. But when disease sets in, the markets 
weaken and decay, producers suffer and die, then the 
bear is in his natural element and begins to smile and 
grow fat at once. But then, as I have said, the bear eéle- 
ment is useful, and should be no more restricted in the 
speculative markets than the bull element; both should 
have an equal showing, because without any restrictions, 
without any attacks from hungry buzzards, otherwise tbe 
bears, the bulls might become too zealous in the interest 
of the producers and their own (mostly their own), and 
make the great army of consumers suffer more or less. 
If we tolerate a speculative market we must tolerate both 
bulls and bears, giving each an equal chance. 

But to get back to the question, I will repeat that the 
farmers of this country placed themselves in the power of 
the bears at home and of foreign buyers, who are bears 
by nature, by raising too much wheat, and have lost 
about $200,000,000 in the past four years, because at no 
tine have legitimate condition’ warranted wheat in aver- 
aging below 90 cents in Chicago, because it cannot be 
raised at a profit for less than that, and in many states 
there would have been a loss at that price. It is true that 
a somewhat noted statistician by the name of Edward At- 
kinson has aided the wreckers in depressing prices by 
figuring a marvelously low cost for raising wheat in this 
country, but the difference is that Mr. Atkinson raises his 
wheat in his office during the daytime, and beside the 
parlor stove during the evening, while the farmer raises 
his by following the plow, the harrow, thedrill, the reap- 
er, the thresher, and the wagon to market. 

The farmer's experience is an out-door one. He works 
in sunshine and storm The scorching heat of midsum- 
mer and the chilly blasts of midwinter have all to be en- 
dured in making and marketing wheat; hence I say the 
experience of the man who raises wheat in the field is far 
more valuable than that of him who raises it beside the 
parlor stove. However, all that matters but little; the 
past has gone, and the wreckers have had the best of it, 
while the producers have been great losers. But there is 
light ahead. According to government figures, we have 
during the past three years reduced our surplus over 100,- 
000,000 bushels, that is, in the past three years we have 
raised that much less than we used, hence the surplus 
must be getting pretty low. Present appearances do not 
indicate a crop of more thin 400,000,000 bushels —really 
less than that in the growing crop. If that should prove 
true, all the wrecking elements in the world combined 
cannot keep the price of wheat down, because, as I said 
at the start, we hold the balance of power in the wheat 
situation and can and will make the prices. Then can the 
long suffering producers witness the day of retribution, 
and look on with rejoicing, as one by one a vigorous 
taurus thrusts his Texas-like horns under a sickly and 
terrified bear and tosses him high in the air. 

It is sure to come, and before very long, and many of 
the wreckers will be wrecked. ~ 


CHILIAN WHEAT. 


The Michigan Farmer, in a recent article on the 
‘“‘Wheat-producing countries of great promise,” speaks 
particularly of Chili, which some forty years ago supplied 
the Pacific slope with flour, barley, beans and other pro- 
ducts of her soil. When gold was discovered in Califor- 
nia and the rush of immigration began, the miners 
depended for their flour on Chili, from whence it was 
brought to them in bags of 200 pounds each, and for 
which they paid $20 a bag. In 1854 the first stcam flour 
mills were started in the Golden state, and the merchants 
of Chili, who had become rich through their traffic with 
the gold diggers, were forced to seek markets elsewhere. 
In 1853 gold was discovered in Australia, and the growers 
and millers turned to the new fields which afforded them 
u rich harvest for many years. Later the Cape of Good 
Hope was added, and Chilian flour was also shipped to 
Peru, Ecuador, Brazil, and even to Mexico and Central 
America. At present Chilian wheat is in great demand in 
Europe, where it commands the highest prices. It is of 
good quality, as California wheat and the flour equals 


that of Baltimore. ; 
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DEFENDING OPTION TRADING, 


The fundamental principles upon which modern specu- 
lation is based are so thoroughly sound and easy cf com- 
prehension, that it seems strange that many good mer- 
chants and enterprising men of business still look upon 
option trading as a sort of commercial iniquity in which 
no man who iays any claim to good morals, self-respect 
and strict integrity will be engaged. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, it is not at all strange that the rural 
members of our state legislatures should become impressed 
with the beiief that a commercial exchange where option 
trading is carried on is little else than a gambling shop, 
and that the laws ought to be enacted to suppress, or, at 
least, control them, and hence the yearly introduction of 
measures aimed at this supposed vice. There are thou- 
sands of men engaged in trade throughout the country who 
look upon the stock, produce, cotton, coffee and metal 
exchanges as the greatest hindrances to legitimate busi- 
ness, who considered their establishment and operation as 
little else than a commercial calamity, and regard with 
suspicion all who are members of them, or who engage in 
their operations. That option trading admits of great 
abuse, and that it is a powerful instrument in the hands 
of unscrupulous men for accomplishing harm, cannot be 
denied, but there is no greater danger from these abuses 
than there was under what are termed old-fashioned 
methods. In the present instance, however, it is not with 
the abuses, but with the broad principle of ‘‘option trad- 
ing” that we would deal, for the purpose of showing that 
it is nothing more than the natural development that has 
come out of the increased facilities that now exist for 
communication with and rapid means of transportation to 
any and every part of the world. Itis the result of land 
and ocean steam traffic, and ocean cables and electric 
wires. 

Those who, either through ignorance or self will, are 
opposed to this method of conducting trade, glibly talk 


about the ‘‘good old times” when the value of produce 


was ruled by facts, and when men were not foolish 
enough to trade upon probabilities; but this kind of talk 
is mere clap trap, for the sturdy merchants of the olden 
time did just as we are doing now, only in a different 
way. When by the slow process of mails they learned of 
the prospect of scarcity, they bought largely to sell at a 
profit; when there was plenty, they sold to buy at a profit. 
In those days these processes of trade occupied weeks and 
months, communication was slow, and information of 
this kind was accessible only toa limited few, who, never- 
theless, never failed to take advantage of it. To day, the 
only difference is that these same processes are now 
carried on in as many hours as then required weeks, 
information of this kind is readily obtainable, in fact is 
sown broadcast; where ten men then ventured upon an 
operation to arrive, or for shipment, or for forward 
delivery, there are now hundreds ready and anxious to 
take the same risk, while the changes and fluctuations are 
correspondingly rapid, and the result proportionately 
profitable to those who properly gauge the position. 
These business men, who are continually dreaming of 
their ancestors, and asserting that they built up their 
trades upon very different methods from those now prac- 
ticed by quick-witted operators, whom they term gam- 
blers, fail to recognize that the question is not how those 
shrewd men acted years ago, but how would they act now 
if they had to deal with the existing condition of affairs. 
They sneer at bears who sell what they do not possess, 
and call them such hard names as ‘‘wreckers,” and 
“highway robbers,” failing to remember that the bear is 
the counterpart of the bull; that the one cannot exist 
without the other, if the balance is to be maintained; that 
it is just as legitimate to sell with the expectation of buy- 
ing cheap as it is to buy with the prospect of selling dear. 
Under the old regime the advantage was all in favor of 
the capitalists, for the simple Teason that so long as it 
was possible to buy and not sell in a speculative way, the 
balance was always against the consumer, and in favor of 
capital. Under modern methods, a much truer balance 
can be maintained. Speculative trading to-day is no more 
of a venture than were business operations fifty years ago; 
in plain fact, they are less so, for there is really more 
absolute safety to the merchant to day who, in importing 
or exporting produce, buys or sells against it upon the 
exchange. He is in a measure protected, and is not 
exposed to the heavy losses that in the olden time were 
liable to occur from shrinkage, while a cargo of produce, 
be it grain, cotton, coffee or sugar, was in transit. It is 
quite true that men now trade very largely upon proba- 

lities and possibilities; they eagerly seek to discount the 


future, to forestall coming events, and, in the majority of 
cases, these mcedern probabilities are far nearer the truth 
than were the ancient acts upon which our forefathers 
based their faith and belief. It is time, therefore, that 
the truth of these remarks was more thoroughly under- 
stood by those whom they concern, and that business men 
who consider themselves intelligent merchants cease to 
encourage the popular belief that it is iniquitous to be 
interested in speculative trading. Those who denounce 
exchanges nowadays, by their very denunciations pro- 
claim that they are themselves behind the age, and expose 
by their irritation their lack of enterprise.—Shipping 
List. 


AIR CURRENTS IN A WHEAT SEP- 
ARATOR. 


BY WARD STONE, IN ‘‘AMERICAN MILLER.” 


The accompanying cuts indicate two slightly different 
methods of admitting the air current to the suction chute 
of a wheat separator; /ig.1, showing the kind of chute 
used on about all of the separators and scourers now 
made. 

Until recently I have always been unable to make the 
separator in our mill clean satisfactorily wheat which 
contained much wild buckwheat, the grain falling from 


FIG. 1, 


chute on side A would be well cleaned, while that fall- 
ing on side B was very poorly cleaned. The machine 
was set according to directions thereon, and the space be- 


tween bottom of chute and the hopper was greater than 
the directions required. 

A short time ago I had the board C removed, admitting 
the air current as shown in 7g. 2, and the machine is 
now doing excellent work, the improvements being greater 
than I expected. The space between X and Y can be en- 
tirely closed without injuring the work, which shows 
that it is not the enlarged opening, but a better way of 
admitting the air current, which makes the better separa- 
tion. I have observed that now the wheat on entering 
the chute is projected across the same in almost a straight 
line, while before its course through the chute was as 
shown in Fg. 1. 


The Toronto Glove thinks it is too early to predict with 
any certainty the outcome of the crops, and that reports 
on the matter must be taken for what they are worth. 
That winter wheat has suffered to a considerable extent in 
Canada, as well as other sections of the country, is unde- 
niable, but with favorable weather henceforward, the 
spring crops will turn out better than anticipated. The 
late spring has given the farmer ample time for getting 

is spring grain in, in good condition, 


BUILDING OF ELEVATORS. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 

Having in the last issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE given some general idea of the con- 
struction of elevators, it may not be amiss to follow it up 
with detailed descriptions of given sized houses, 

In doing this we may be able to meet the exact wants 
of one or more patrons of the paper who contemplate 
building at an early day. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that, no matter how accurately an elevator may be 
described in detail, there is always a chance to make mis- 
takes in the construction, unless plans are previously 
made by some one competent to do so. If, therefore, 
anyone attempts to build by written description alone, 
and makes mistakes, he must blame himself. 

We will start in with a very small house for handling 
and light storage purposes, and call it 20x24 on the 
ground. Suchahouse may be for handling small, loose 
grain only, or it may be for handling both ear corn and 
loose grain, and we will therefore describe it for both 
purposes by commencing with the loose grain house 
first. 

I would advise sinking the entire foundation at least 
4 feet below the level of the railroad or switch track, 
running it lengthwise of the track and about 54 feet dis- 
tant from near rail. Remove all the earth and wallit up 
firmly to, say, 244 feet above track level, leaving on the 
track side and end opposite to engine house, two window 
openings each, and on the local side, or side furthest from 
the track, an opening should be left about 8 feet wide 
and the full depth of the wall, the object of which is to 
run grain from dump to hoot of elevator. 

In the center of basement lengthwise, and running to 
the local side wall or right opposite the opening already 
described in the local side wall, there must be a pit 8 feet 
square, sunk 4 feet below the bottom of basement, to re- 
ceive the elevator boots. This pit should be walled up 
with brick, or a light stone wall will do, or even plank, 
unless troubled with water, in which case a heavy sheet 
iron tank must be made to fit the pit. In no case run a 
basement floor below a high water line when troubled 
with either spring or surface water, because it would be 
impracticable to make an entire basement water tight. 

Keep the bottom of basement above the waterline, and 
then if the upper edge of the iron tank is placed level with 
basement floor, all danger of being drowned out is re- 
moved, except in case of high floods, when situated near 
turbulent streams. That of course cannot be very well 
guarded against. 

In the end wall next the engine house a door opening 
must be left, leading from engine room into basement, - 
also an opening for main shaft. At the bottom of the 
latter opening, and long enough to extend in the wall at 
bo'h sides of opening, say 2 feet, should be placed a 
piece of timber, say 8x10, for the purpose of carrying the 
outer journal box of engine shaft, unless it should be a 
self-contained engine, in which case the timber could be 
used for sustaining a journal box for the main line 
proper. 

This bearing timber should be firmly embedded in the 
wall, and it would not be amiss to have long bolts run- 
ning through it and down into the wall, in the same man- 
ner as the bed of an engine is bolted to its foundation. 
That will make it doubly strong and secure, and assure 
its staying where it is put, and thereby holding the shaft 
in line. If the outer edge of engine shaft is carried by it, 
it is absolutely nececsary to have it very solid in order to 
keep engine in line. The location of the opening and 
position of timber are controlled by the position of the 
engine, which must be first determined and laid down in 
the plan of the house. On the lower side of the timber 
must be left an opening in the wall large enough to work 
a wrench on the bolt nuts which fasten the journal box to 
the timber. 

The floor of the engine house should be about 2 feet 
above the basement floor. The engine house should be 
the full width of building and running outward, say 26 
feet. Less than that will do for holding engine and 
boiler, but does not leave much room for carrying fuel. 
The walls of the engine room should be of brick. Of 
course frame will do, but is a little more dangerous on ac- 
count of fire. It need only be high enough to allow room 
to work on top of the boiler after it has been bricked in 

The roof should be flat and rnnning with a slight 
pitch outward from the main building. Tin or sheet 
iron should be used. The room should be well lighted 
from the track side. 

If at all possible, always use brick for inclosing the 
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boiler. Stone is sometime used, but always looks as 
though it was intended for a makeshift. 

There are two methods of building the superstructure 
of the main house. One is to crib it, and the other to stud 
it, or make it in the balloon-frame fashion. If cribbed, 
start on the wall with, say, an 8x8 plate all around, after 
which use 2x4 for the cribbing. After the cribbed wall 
is about 1 foot high above the stone wall, that is two lay- 
ers of the 2x4 on the 8x8, stop the walls and give atten- 
tion to the floor. Place a heavy girder 12x12 through the 
center of building lengthwise, each end resting in a niche 
in the wall that must be left for it when the walls are be- 
ing built. The main walls for a building such as we are 
now describing should be about 20 inches thick and well 
built of good stone. 

The top of the girder should be level with the top face 
of the walls, and must be supported by two posts made of 
12x12 timber, and so divided as to have the weight equal- 
ly distributed on them and the posts resting on good rock 
foundations. The joists must then be laid crosswise of 
the building, and should be either 18 feet long, so as to 
reach all the way across the building, or else 10 feet long 
with one end of each resting on the walls and the other 
end on the girder. They should be 2x12 and placed 
about 1 foot apart. 

It has been the custom of the writer, for several years, 
to put down a solid floor before proceeding any further 
with the superstructure, and then building on the floor, 
commencing the division walls of the house right on the 
floor. Nor do I ever hopper the bins in small houses. 
The grain hoppers itself and runs just as freely as though 
hoppered with wood, and when it becomes necessary to 
clean out a bin entirely, it is a very small trick to get in- 
side and shovel and sweep it out clean. A house will 
hold more grain in that way than it will in the other, and 
besides presents fewer attractive harbors for rats and 
other vermin. 

After flooring the foundation over solidly with good, 
hard pine flooring, then proceed with the walls both in- 
side and out. First lay off a passage crosswise in the cen- 
ter of the building 8 feet wide, on each side of which 
start the two center walls. The ends can be divided into 
as many bins as may be desired, but usually three at each 
end are sufficient, each bin being about 7 feet 4 inches by 
6 feet 2 inches. 

That much having been determined on, the running up 
of the walls can proceed without further interruption to 
the required height of main building, which will depend 
on the intended storage capacity. I would not advise run- 
ning the cribbing over 24 feet in height. Such a building 
can be made to carry about 5,000 bushels or over above 
the basement. The 8-foot space laid off in the center of 
building must be carried to the top of the cribbing, but 
after the walls have been run 10 feet high above the floor, 
lay in two 6x12 timbers crosswise the space, with the 
ends resting on the two space walls. They will require 
to be about 9 feet long and placed 6 inches apart, so that 
the center of the space between them will be about 4 feet 
from the building wall on the local side. On these two 
timbers commence a hoppered bin and carry it up with 
the walls of the building to the top. The object of the 
last named bin is to receive dirty wheat and feed to the 
cleaner. At about the same height on the track side of 
the building timbers should be built in to sustain a hop 
per scale of a half-carload capacity. There will then be 
about 4 feet of space in the center, which must be left 
open to the top, for stairway and drive belt to go up 


through. 
When within eight inches of thetop of the cribbing, 


four pieces of timber, 6x8 and 20 feet long, must be 
laid crosswise the building, two at the ends and two be- 
tween, at regular intervals. Theseshould be bolted to the 
walis with bolts at least 2 feet in length, and then the crib- 
bing on the side and inner walls continued until level with 
top of the timbers. The ends of the timbers should be 
shouldered out so that the 2x4 pieces could be locked in. 
The object of the four 6x8 timbers is to sustain the cu- 
pola, the parts of which must be framed into them. 

For the kind of a house (loose grain only, we are now 
describing, the cupola should be 10 or 12 feet in width, 
as may bedesired, and run the full length of the house, 
although it may be 4 feet short at each end, if parties 
would rather have it that way, making it 16 feet in 
length in all. In that case but three 6x8 base timbers 
would be required—one in the center and one four feet 
from each end, and put down as before described. The 
middle one, however, ought to be 6x10, as there would be 
but little to sustain it, except at the ends. Before going 
further, however, it is well to say that in view of making 


the cupola narrow, as 10 or even 12 feet would be if it 
contained any machinery, it will be necessary to make 
the elevator pit in the basement extend nearer the center 
of building, and instead of being 8x8 it should be 8x10, 
otherwise there would not be room enough to work 
around the boots of the elevators in case of chokes or 
for other purposes. 

The cupola should be 14 feet high from top of cribbing 
to square, and be covered with a third-pitch roof. The 
cupola should be a regular frame, and not a balloon, such 
as every builder understands how to make; should be 
well fastened to the main building, and thoroughly braced 
so as not to blow off. There should be windows enough 
to afford plenty of light. 

To make the house balloon-frame style, instead of a 
crib, 2x8 studding should be used for the main building, 
and 2x6 for the cupola. The corner posts of the cupola 
should run from the foundation walls, or plate that sets 
on the walls, to the top of the cupola. In this house they 
would have to be 88 feet long and be made of 2x8 stuff 
spiked or pinned together. In that manner: the cupola 
can be securely fastened to the main building and cannot 
very well be blown off without taking the building with 
it. The general method of erecting a balloon-frame is 
so generally well known that a detailed description here 
is unnecessary. The same general plan in shaping and 
framing the building must be adhered to. The passage 
way through the center must be left, and the timbers for 
sustaining the dirty wheat bin must be placed according 
to previous instruction. But for supporting the weight 
of the hopper full of grain, the building should be made 
alittle stronger at that point. In fact, a 10x12 girder 
should extend crosswise the building on each side of the 
passageway, on which 10x10 posts can be planted to sus- 
tain the timbers under the dirty bin, also for supporting 
the hopper scale, which every grain dealer will find to be 
important to have in his house, because when he sends 
out a carload of grain he knows exactly how much it 
contains, and will not be at the mercy of commission men 
who are so apt to discover shortage in every car of stuff 
received by them. 

The bins of a frame house must be well rodded to keep 
them from giving way and bulging out when loaded with 
grain. At the base the building can be laid out in squares 
of from 8 to 4feet each way, anda rod placed in the 
corner of each square. As the top of the building is ap- 
proached, the distance between the rods can be increased 
and fewer used. 

A cribbed building run up entirely with 2x4 plank 
should have a few rods running through the bins to stiffen 
them up. The frame house should be strongly sided on 
the outside, and no lining used on the inside, because it is 
useless, requires a great deal more lumber, and largely 
reduces the storage capacity of the building. 

In ny next will finish the description of this building. 


GRAIN TRIMMERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


There is trouble brewing among the Chicago grain 
trimmers. They object to a few bosses running the whole 
business, and by their peculiar methods preventing the 
men from earning as much as they otherwise would. The 
trimmers work in gangs, each with a foreman who does 
the ordering about, and but precious little of the work, 
but gets the same wages as the workmen. The men are 
paid at the rate of $1.50 per thousand bushels of grain for 
trimming. For a vessel loading 100,000 bushels, $1.50 is 
paid. Ten men can do the trimming, which will give 
each man $15 for the day’s work. Of this the boss gets 
his share, and when he has, as often happens, several 
vessels and as many gangs at work at the same time, his 
day’s income will run up into the hundreds. However, 
he is apt to be too grasping, and now is not satisfied with 
even this princely sum. He therefore seeks, by reducing 
the number of men, to increase his share of the profits. 
While the men employed also share in the increased 
wages, eight men doing the work of ten, it is obvious 
that many of the men are thrown out of employment, and 
this is the grievance of which the Trimmers’ Assembly 
has complained to Mas‘er Workman Powderly. 


One of the smallest manuscripts in the world is said to 
have been recently offered for sale in London. It con- 
sists of a grain of rice, on which is written the whole of 
the first chapter of the Koran. It was given to an English 
officer in 1812 by an American gentleman who received it 
from an Arab sheik whom he had cured of a dangerous 
fever in the desert. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. | 


[Special Correspondence. ] 
Kansas Crty, Mo., May 12, 1888. 

Ihave just returned from the counties bordering on 
the Indian territory along the southern line of Kansas. 
A month ago the outlook for winter wheat was decidedly 
blue and there was a good many parties who had decided 
to leave the country and returnto their old camping 
grounds in Illinois and Missouri. The past month, how- 
ever, has seen a decided change of base in this respect, 
and instead of the country being emptied it is being filled 
up with an energetic, thrifty class of men, as has never 
before been the case. With reference to that country it 
must be remembered that during the past two years crops 
of all kinds have been a failure. At the opening of the 
present year the ground was parched dry toa depth of 
from five to twenty feet. It was well known that in 
order to insure a fair crop bountiful rains would have to 
be experienced right along until late in the spring and 
early summer. This condition of affairs has existed, and 
it was said by the older settlers down that way the total 
rainfall for the month was in excess of that ever experi- 
enced before. Itisno wonder then that the doubting 
Thomases took heart again and went into the field to 
plow their holdings with sanguine hopes of the immedi- 
ate future. The acreage planted in wheat is small. This 
is unfortunate, but it could hardly be expected other- 
wise. 

The drouth of years past has left the average pioneer 
settler in a poor condition, and last fall he found he had 
not sufficient grain for planting. He had already mort- 
gaged his farm for all it was worth, or rather for all he 
could get the loan companies to advance on it, and there- 
fore he had no show fora suflicient amount of seed 
wheat. This spring, however, since the country has be- 
come so well watered, these sawe loan companies have 
gone into the open market and bought a lot of corn which 
they sell the farmers on time, taking their notes for pay- 
ment of the same as soon as the crop is marketed. To 
be sure they charge a good rate of interest, but there is 
not one of these poor farmers but who is glad to avail 
himself of what he thinks is a great condescension on the 
part of the loan agents. As a matter of fact it is not. 
These investment companies were bound to give the 
farmers down there every advantage to secure good crops 
or lose what money they had already advanced on the 
holdings. Itis well known among them that there is 
nothing that works against a ccuntry toa greater extent 
than bad crops, and on the other hand there is nothing 
which enhances values of property more liberally than 
bountiful yields. It was then the only business proposi- 
tion left to them, and they grasped the chance with 
avidity. Throughout the southern tier of counties then 
there is every prospect for a 200 per cent. yield of corn, 
as it is claimed that there is more than three to one acres 
in the ground at present thau has been the case before. 
As to wheat the same is not true. The counties down 
there are barely holding their own. This year it is 
thought that the farmers will be obliged to harvest their 
corn to a great extent and immediately send it to market 
in order to meet payments due on theirfarms. The 
trouble with this new country is that there are few cattle 
and hogs to be found there now. The country is too new 
for this. It will probably be three or four years before 
there are many cattle running over these southwestern 
counties. 

In the meantime there will be a great demand for ele- 
vators all along the lines of the new roads being pushed 
through the territory spoken of. Within a stretch of 150 
miles along the extension of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe to the west of Mulvane, I did not find an ele- 
vator. Why capital has not already anticipated the de- 
mand that will be had the coming fall Iam unable to 
understand. Once ina-while I found an agent going 
through the country trying to get public favor for ele- 
vators, but their reports of succcess were few and rather 
disheartening as a whole. They told me the trouble was 
that there was not enough money in the country. It 
would seem then that outside capital should come to the 
rescue. I can think of no better investment than a chain 
of elevators all through this land of great promise. The 
different lumber companies of the North have established 


good plants for the sale of lumber, and these yards are — 


paying a good dividend asarule. One company alone 
has over forty yards distributed along these Southern 
railroads, and the returns to the amount of funds invested. 
is large. Why Northern elevator men cannot work the 


same so far as elevators are concerned, I cannot under- 
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stand. It must be remembered that those who go first 
into the field will have the pick of locations and trade. 
They can get corn at almost their own figures and will be 
able, to a great extent, to be a controlling factor in the 
market for this commodity throughout this territory. 
There is no better chance for a paying investment of a 
large amount of capital than right in this direction. 

There is a wealthy gentleman in this city who started 
out in this way. At the time the Kansas Southern Rail- 
road was being built he organized a company of rather 
limited capital and had put up at the various more 
promising towns along the line small elevators. He found 
within a couple of years that he had the finest system of 
elevators in the state. He could command any amount 
of corn and wheat, and at almost any price in reason he 
saw fit to pay. As the country became more developed 
and competition became stronger, one by one he disposed 
of his holdings until last year he had but two elevators 
along the whole system as compared to fourteen a few 
years ago. Within eight years the man has made his 
fortune and was consequently able to live on the fruits of 
his forethought and labor. There is plenty of room for 
others to follow in the footsteps of this gentleman. I 
know that there are many who will declare that times are 
not what they used tobe. Itisa mistake. There are 
just as good opportunities for parties to realize good 
fortunes on elevators now as ever. - They should be put 
up at a minimum expense, to be sure. The needs of the 
country for five or six years should be looked into closely 
and when it is known the elevator should be born, and 
nine cases out of ten it will begin to bea paying institu- 
tion from the first opening of the same. 

IT am aware that parties will be apt to claim that if there 
is so much money in this class of enterprises that those 
who live upon the ground would be keen to take hold of 
the scheme. But as above referred to, the people are too 
poor to undertake it. The age of superfluous capital bas 
not as yet been attained by the citizens of this country, 
and no matter how much they may desire to do so they 
cannot for the lack of funds. 

We are hearing a good deal about the Indian territory 
just now. According to popular rumors there is no 
section of the United States equal to this body of land for 
producing purposes. This idea is entirely chimerical and 
deceptive. There are some sections of the’ more eastern 
portions which are fine farming lands, but when one gets 
west of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad the 
country is very unpromising for. raising anything else 
than cattle and sheep. Asa rule a good stock country in 
the Southwest means a land where it is next to impossible 
to carry on farming operations on a paying basis. The 
western sections of the Indian territory is a good stock 
country; of this there is no doubt; and there is equally no 
doubt but that it is a very poor farming country. It is a 
land where elevators will never be known. fF louring 
mills will never be put into such a country, for the reason 
that there isno wheat or corn to grind, and very little 
fuel with which to run the plant. As for flowing water, 
theré is none if we except the few freshets experienced in 
the spring of the year and after some heavy shower, and 
these are not of more than a day’s duration. 

The local elevators have not been doing much business 
the past month. The visible supply has lessened a good- 
deal. At present there are 65,164 bushels of wheat, 54,- 
966 bushels of corn and 59,478 bushels of oats stored 
awayinthem. It will thus be seen that the outgo has 
been rather liberal while the fresh supplies have been 
quite light. It appears to be the general impression that 
there will not be a large yield of wheat throughout this 
section the coming months. All the reports coming to 
hand are to the effect that the crops will be decidedly 
slim, not so much on account of the poor crops on the 
acreage sown, as because of the limited acreage. This is 
the season of the year when all repairs are being made to 
the elevators for the coming season’s business. This sea- 
son there will be but little done. No new elevators are to 
be erected, as it is believed that the present capacity is 
sufficient for all demands of the trade. Trading has been 
much more limited than ever before in the history of 
Kansas City, since it became a central distributing point 
for wheat and corn, and there is little prospect of any de- 
cided change, until at least the new crops come to hand. 
There are not more than half the number of grain com- 
mission firms in the business as were last year at this sea- 
son, but it is predicted that there will be an increase as 
goon» asthe summer months have given way to the 
activity which may be experienced in the fall. 


The Sioux City corn palace will cost $100,000. 
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THE ESSIG DETACHABLE BELT 
FASTENER. 


The first of the illustrations herewith given shows the 
full size of length and width of the Essig Detachable 
Belt Fastener. The second cut shows its application to 
the belt. This convenient little device is claimed to pos- 
sess many important advantages for the purposes for which 
itis adapted. First in importance is the great saving of 
time when a belt is to be repaired or mended. Another 
consideration is their str-ngth and durability, making 
them a very cheap method of fastening belts. 

Adverting to advantages of this Fasteuer, the manufact- 
urers say: ‘‘Their double joint will allow them to give and 
pass smoothly over any size pulley without the least injury 
to the left whatever. They will wear longer, and also 
will run with less jar or noise on both sides of the belt 


THE ESSIG DETACHABLE BELT FASTENER, 


where a tightener is used better than any other way of 
fastening. They will not slit or tear out the ends of any 
kind of belting, as they form a vise clamp to the belt, 
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ESSIG FASTENER APPLIED TO BELT. 

clamping a space of °% of aninch in width, which pre- 
vents all wear and tear on the rivet hole; therefore, it 
will remain firm as when put on, while all other modes 
of fastening belts wear the most at the rivet hole or place 
where the fastenings are applied, thereby making a start- 
ing point, and will, in a short time, slit or tear out, injur- 
ing the belt to a great extent. But this can all be pre- 
vented very easily by using the Essig Detachable Belt 
Fasteners. 

“They are the only Fastener ever invented that will 
pass under a tightener as well as over a pulley without 
injury to it or the ends of belt in the least. They are the 
only Fastener ever invented that protects and strengthens 
the ends of the belt and hold until completely worn out.” 

Jn order to see and test the pulling strength of the 
smallest sized Fasteners, one No. 19 was put on a new 
piece of four ply rubber belting. It pulled 565 lbs. At 
this point the belting gave way and the Fastener took out 
a piece just the width it clamped. Two No. 19’s were 
then put ona new piece of three ply cotton, and pulled 
550 lbs., the belt tearing in two, one inch above the Fast- 
eners. In both cases the Fasteners were not broken. 

This Fastener is sold by the H. J. DEAL SPECIALTY 
Co. of Bucyrus, Ohio, who will give particulars, testi- 
monials, etc., on application. 


A young St. Louisian by the name of J. H. Kehlor, who 
has just reached his majority, has been astonishing the 
bears and bulls of Detroit ‘by his daring plunges in puts 
and calls, and his successful deal in one day whereby he 
pocketed $10,000. He is one of the largest malsters in the 
world, a Board of Trade man, and has $500,000 in his 
own right. 

In an interview the other day, Diamond Joe Reynolds 
said: ‘““My post-office address is Chicago, but a letter 
addressed to me by my nickname, ‘Diamond Joe Rey- 
nolds,’ will reach me anywhere. It is funny how nick- 
names stick to a man. There is a Joe Reynolds in 
Chicago, and my letters addressed without the nickname 


sometimes go to him. If I were walking the streets of- 


Chicago and a man should call out ‘Hello, Reynolds,’ I 
would think it was another man he wanted, and would 
pay no attention to him; butif heshould sing out, ‘Hello, 
Diamond Joe,’ I would turn round, knowing that he 
meant me. I don’t expect to live long enough to get over 
‘Diamond Joe.’”— Chicago Tribune. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
She interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A CORRECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
quantity of ‘‘Magee” buckets delivered to the Santa Fe 
elevator by us was nearly 7,000 instead of 1,000, as stated 
in your issue of April 15. 

Yours truly, 

Chicago, Ill. 


WELLER Bros. 


A BAD OUTLOOK. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find $1 for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, commencing with the May number. I find use- 
ful information in its columns for elevator men. 

The growing wheat crop of this part of the country will 
prove much worse than reported—is daily growing worse. 
The weather is cold and dry with frosts nearly every 
night. I do not think it possible now for the counties of 
Coles, Effingham and Shelby to raise wheat enough for 
bread and seed. Farmers are very much discouraged. 
Stock is in very poor condition, and will have to be fed 
throughout the present month. 

Yours truly, 

Mattvon, Ill. 


Gro. F. GouLp. 


THE MCEVOY BILL. 

Editor American Hievator and Grain Trade:—There 
have been lively times in the New York legislature lately 
over Mr. McEvoy’s grain elevator bill. _It finally passed 
the Assembly by a vote of 79 to 21, and there is every in 
dication that it will pass the Senate by a large majority. 
Some people think Gov. Hill will veto the bill, but I can’t 
believe he would dare to do such a thing, for not only the 
people of York state, but the farmers of the entire 
Northwest are interested in the matter. 

The bill as passed the Assembly reduced the elevator 
toll on one boatload of wheat, 8,000 bushels, an even 
$100, or 114 cents abushel. Thisis Y¥ of a cent more 
than was gained by the free canal amendment in 1882, for 
at that time tolls on wheat and corn had been reduced to 
one cent a bushel. 

Moreover, Mr. McEvoy’s bill will aid the boatmen more 
than $10,000,000 expended on canal improvements would. 
A reduction of elevator tolls 1144 cents a bushel gives 
canal commerce immediate relief, whereas it will be sey- 
eral years before the proposed canal improvements are 
completed and the boatmen would have to wait that long 
to get the full benefit of the one cent a bushel by that 
method. 

Yours resp’y, 

Jersey City, N. J. 


M. Dz Poy. 


A miller in Ontario, Can., recently purchased through 
his agent a quantity of wheat from a farmer, which he 
ground up into flour. A lawyer soon afterward informed 
him that his firm held a mortgage on the wheat for money 
loaned the farmer on his growing crop, and that it conse- 
quently belonged to the firm, and the miller must pay 
them the same amount he paid the farmer. The case was 
brought into court, and the unfortunate miller made to 
pay the second time for the wheat. 


The total number of elevators in Chicago is twenty- 
seven. In these over $10,000,000 capital is invested. 
They employ about 600 men, to whom an average rate of 
$2.50 per day is paid, making a monthly pay-roll of 
$45,000. During 1886 there were received by vessels 
8,379 barrels of flour, 29,361 bushels of wheat, 3,000 
bushels of barley, and 3,980 bushels of oats. The ship- 
ments by lake for the same period were 1,391,235 barrels 
of flour, 10,513,126 bushels wheat, 40,956,177 bushels 
corn, 3,219,833 bushels oats, 114,025 bushels rye, and 
282,946 bushels barley. The total capacity of these ele- 
vators is 27,025,000 bushels. The completion of the 
largest elevator in the world, now being built on Goose 
Island by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
will add a capacity of 4,000,000 bushels. 
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The Chas. Munson Belting Company has been licensed 
to incorporate at Chicago. They have a capital stock of 
$100,000. 

The BE. H. Pease Manufacturing Company of Racine, 
Wis, manufacturers of grain cleaning machinery, the 
Crosby Rapid Transit Wrench, pulleys, etc., report busi- 
ness good and rapidly increasing. 


The Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill., in a recent let- 
ter says: ‘‘Prospects for a big trade were never better 
with us at this season of the year. The recent rains in 
Towa have put new life in all lines of trade, and elevator 
business is good.” 

George B. Carpenter & Co., 202-208 South Water St., 
Chicago, general mill supplies, hose, packing, cordage, 
etc., report trade and business picking up quite lively in 
anticipation of navigation opening soon. They antici- 
pate a general good trade all through the coming spring 
and summer. 

The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Company, 76 
Van Buren street, Chicago, have recently closed contracts 
with the Hercules Manufacturing Company of Carding: 
ton, Ohio, Cranson, Huntley & Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., 
and the Minnesota Thresher Manufacturing Company, 
Stillwater, Minn, for their supply of perforated metal for 
the season. This company recently made a large ship- 
ment of their goods to South Australia. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York City, placed 

the following boilers during March and April: Philadel- 
phia Co., Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 152- 
H.P ; Oneida Community, Limited, Community, N. Y., 
61-H.P.; L. Sterne & Co., Limited, London, second order, 
10 H.P.; Walker Bros., London for Ceylon, . seventh 
order, 20-H.P.; Perera & Portabolla, for export, 122-H.P.; 
Alex. Marr, Aberdeen, Scotland, 50-H.P.; Nelson Bros., 
Limited, London, Eagland, 120 H.P.; South Bend Iron 
Works, South Bend, Ind., third order, 150-H.P.; Cie 
Francaise d’ Elairge Electrique, Paris, France, 136-H.P.; 
Alex. Smith, Aberdeen, Scotland, 20-H.P.; La Rofineria 
Barcelona, Spain, 208-H.P.; Asa Lees & Co., Limited, 
Bombay, 372-H.P.;S8. L. Forranti, London, England, 85- 
H.P.; W. E. & J. Rigden, Faversham, England, 130- 
H P.; Cornell University, Ithica, N. Y., second order, 
500-H P.; Belasario Zayas Bazan, New York, for export, 
51-H.P.; J. Arce & Co., City of Mexico, 30 H.P.; Gordon, 
Strobel & Laureau, Philadelphia, Pa., eighth order, 136- 
H.P ; London Electric Supply Corporation, London, 
England, 3,000-H P.; J. H. Stewart, Withington, for 
Bahia, Brazil, 62 H.P.; Willward, Bradbury & Co., third 
order, Liverpool, for Brazil, 83-H.P.; A. B. Barry, 
Moscow, Russia, eighteenth order, 164-H.P.; Fisher & 
Co., Huddersfield, England, 108 H.P.; M. Crespo & Co., 
Havana, Cuba, 1386-H P.; Heaton Button Fastener Co., 
Providence, R I., 92H P.; Walsh, Lovett & Co., Bir- 
mingham, England, 102-H.P.; London Electric Supply 
Corporation, London, second order, 93-H.P.; Schwartz- 
kopft Co., Berlin, Germany, 230-H.P.; Henry Maurer & 
Son, Maurers, N.J , 244-H.P.; Louisiana Sugar Refinery, 
New Orleans, fourth order, 480-H.P.; Troy Steel and 
Iron Co., Troy, N. Y., third order, 1,248-H.P. 


William Watson of Minneapolis, Minn., well known 
to the grain trade, is the inventor of a machine which 
will probably revolutionize the work of digging trenches 
for gas, water and sewer pipes, or any work of that de- 
scription. By its use the owners claim that they can dig 
the trench, lay 1,200 yards of pipe and cover it ina day 
with a half-dozen men. The machine which is to ¢ffect 
this revolution is an odd-looking apparatus 60 or 70 feet 
long and about 12 feet high. It is divided into two parts. 
The fore part does the digging, and consists of a light iron 
frame, 8 feet square, on which is movable a small 4-horse 
power upright reversible engine. This supplies the motive 
power fora simple piece of machinery which drives two 
knives which are attached to two shafts working perpen- 
dicularly. The trenches can be made of any desired 
width, and the knives cut to a depth of thirty feet. The 
rear part of the machine is connected with the fore part, 
and can be made any desired length. This part has an 
8-horse power engine, which furnishes the power for rais- 
ing the dirt from the trench, carrying it back to the rear a 


distance of 50 feet and dumping it into the trench again 
after the pipe has been laid. The dirt is taken from the 
trench by elevator buckets attached to an endless link-belt 
chain, running on what is called the ‘“‘elevator-leg,” which 
may be of any length, reaching to the bottom, no matter 
how deep the trench. This leg is movable from side to 
side, being thus made adaptable to any width of work. 
As the dirt falls from these buckets into a box connected 
with a trough in which is another link-belt chain with car- 
riers attached, it is carried to the rearas already men- 
tioned. The machine avoids the hindrances to traflic so 
annoying in the present system of laying pipes, as it 
leaves everything clean inits path. The machine and 
the patents thereon are owned by Mr. Watson, J. A. 
Hilliker and A. B. Merriam. 


THE GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The Department of Agriculture report for May is as 
follows: 

Low temperature and deficient rainfall, with drying 
winds and some frost, have reduced the condition of win- 
ter wheat in the Central states, and it has also been cool 
on the Atlantic coast, and not favorable to improvement, 
and yet the plant has nearly held its own in this region. 

On the Pacific coast only a medium development is re- 
ported. In the Southern states changes are slight, sev- 
eral averages being the same as last month. Pennsylva- 
nia shows a decline of 4 points, New York 16, Ohio 12, 
Michigan 12, Indiana 6, Illinois 7, Missouri 2, Kansas 3; 
the general average is reduced 9 points, or from 82 to 73. 
Last year’s condition was reduced from 88.1 in April to 
85.8 in May. State averages of winter wheat in the prin- 
cipal states are as follows: New York, 76; Pennsylvania, 
87; Virginia, 90; Ohio, 56; Michigan, 64; Indiana, 59; 
Illinois, 57; Missouri, 80; Kansas, 94; Texas, 90. 

Winter rye remains very nearly as in April, the aver- 
age being 92 instead of 93. 

The condition of winter barley is 88, promising a me- 
dium erop. 

Spring plowing is not quite so well advanced as usual. 
It is relatively later in the more Northern states of the 
Atlantic coast, slightly later than usual in the Middle 
states, and scarcely up to a full average in the South; its 
progress is an average in the Ohio Valley, but late in the 
Northwest, especially in Dakota. 

The rate of wages of agricultural labor shows that no 
material change hasoccurred since the last previous in- 
quiry in May, 1885. Thereis a slight increase in New 
England, in the Northern tiers of states from Michigan 
westward, and in some of the Southern states; there is no 
appreciable change in the Central states. The May report 


will give rates by states. 2 
NATHAN J. COLEMAN, 


Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The following table shows the condition of winter 
wheat in April, May and June, and the crop for the years 
named. The comparison is valuable not only between 
this and previous years, but as showing changes from 
month to month: 


April May. June. Crop, bu. 
SSS. erect 82 73 PL oe rN 
ASST. 2cse% resersiz ace eevelses 88 86 84.9 293,000,000 
[S862 eee 92.5 95 92 302,000,000 
LSS5% cticicsitecjem ome ere 76 70 62 211,000,000 
184 silo cee tens ete 94 94 93 356,000,000 
AS83 eins sess scene 80 82.5 7 285,000,000 
ie apsadad oaobS 104 100 99 384,000,000 
1881 Ae ee 85 88 283,000,000 


THE WICKED SHORTS. 


Mr. George O. Jones of New York has undertaken to 
prove to Congress that Mr. Rumsey of Chicago was cor- 
rect in the assertion he made before the Chicago Board 
of Trade, that the short sellers were wreckers and de- 
served the penitentiary more than the boodlers did. In 
his argument before the House Committee on Agriculture 
in favor of a bill to prevent dealing in futures, Mr. Jones 
presented the statistics of the subject, giving the highest, 
lowest and average prices of wheat in England annually, 
from 1863 to 1887, for the purpose of showing the great 
fall in prices. In 1883 the highest price was $1.303¢, the 
lowest $1.181%, and the average $1.243{. In 1887 the 
highest was $1.09, the lowest 8514 cents, the average 97 
cents. The price in 1883 was 56 cents a bushel less than 
the average for the previous twenty years. He thought 
the competition with India had nothing to do with the 
decline in prices. 

Mr. Jones then presented tables comparing the average 
export prices of farm products in the three years 1885, 


1886, and 1887 with the averages from 1854 to 1861, the 
averages from 1860 to 1869, the averages from 1868 to 
1878, and the averages from 1876 to 1885. 
annual crop of corn at 1,500,000,000 bushels, of wheat 
450,000,000 bushels, of cotton 2,700,000,000 pounds, and 
of butter and cheese of a value of $700,000,000, Mr. Jones 
figured out the loss to farmers resulting from the decline. 
Comparing the prices of the last three years with the 
prices for 1868 to 1878, on the above mentioned quanti- 
ties, he concluded that the decline had robbed the farm- 
ers of nearly $1,000,000,000. Making the comparison 
with the more recent period of 1876 to 1885 the decline 
meant a loss to the farmers of ne rly $400,000,000. The’ 
decline could not be attributed to over-production. The 
aggregate European production of wheat in the three 
years 1885, 1886 and 1887 was 78,000,000 bushels less 
than it was in the three years 1882, 1883 and 1884. Our 
own wheat crops f_r the three years 1885, 1886 and 1887 
averaged 20,000,000 bushels less per annum than in the 
eight years from 1877 to 1884. 

Mr. Jones is firmly convinced that the causes for this 
state of affairs are, first, a combination of the capital of 
the world to control the law-making power and force the 
latter to reduce the volume of money until the producers 
wer e compelled to sell at any prices capital fixed; second, 
that nearly all the -Boards of Trade are used to accom- 
plish the same result. To prove this he quotes from yari- 
ous reports, dispatches, and articles in commercial papers, 
going to show that the ‘‘shorts” were the cause of the de- 
pression of the markets. Mr. Jones believes that the 
prices of American farm products are arbitrarily fixed by 
the cliques and Boards, and have no connection with the 
cost of production, supply or demand, or any other nat- 
ural law. 


DULUTH GRAIN TRADE. 


Gen. George C. Welles, secretary of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, has issued his annual report. It contains over 
one hundred pages and in it the grain trade of Duluth is 
thoroughly written up. Gen. Welles says the year 1887 
will be long remembered by all engaged in the grain busi- 
ness as a year full of vicissitudes and perplexities which 
taxed the courage, abilities and finances of every one in- 
terested in handling and dealing in wheat. He reviews 
the ruinous grain deal in Chicago, the unsuccessful wheat 
corner in San Francisco, and the resultant failures in each 
case of prominent grain firms in nearly all the principal 
grain markets of this and foreign lands. He says that at 
the opening of the year all the warehouses at Duluth were 
practically full, and no more wheat could be received 
until the completion of the new elevator of the Lake 
Superior Elevator Company, April 27. Owing to this 
lack of storage it is estimated that several million bushels 
of wheat were lost to the Duluth market and directed to 
other channels during the period from January to April 
27. In May and June the grain was attracted to Chicago 
by the extravagant prices there ruling, and July and 
August as usual were light months. September proved 
a disappointment, as the wheat they had expected to re- 
ceive from Northern Minnesota and Dakota was bougbt 
up by Minneapolis to replace the large amount they had 
sent to Chicago. The result was that the receipts for the 
month at Duluth showed the remarkable falling off of 
over 4,000,000 bushels from the same month in 1886. 
The total receipts for the year were but 17,136,275 
bushels, against receipts of 22,424,950 bushels for 1886. 
The shipments, however, were larger than for any pre- 
ceding year in the history of the city, aggregating 19,761,- 
586 bushels of wheat, to which may be added abont 250,- 
000 bushels of corn and other coarse grain, making a 
total movement of 20,000,000 bushels of grain. The re- 
port says that while the Duluth Board, in common with 
all other exchanges in the country, seriously felt and 
shared in the greatly decreased amount of speculation in 
grain circles during the last balf of the year, yet the grain 
trade was never on amore firm and substantial founda 
tion than at present, and that no primary market in the 
land has so strong a position for the future growth and 
increase of its trade as Duluth. 

Gen. Welles then discusses the future of the grain 
trade at Duluth, and refers to its great elevator capacity 
now 19,000,000 bushels and soon to be increased, and its 
many natural and acquired advantages. 
demns the action of the State Board of Warehouse Com- 
missioners in regard to the wheat inspection at Washburn. 
He advocates the erection of one or more flouring mills 
to create a local demand for the wheat, and holds out 
many inducements for such an investment, 
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A cereal story—Lying about the grain yield. 


Wheat is “‘threshed” for the purpose of getting out the 
grain; a boy is ‘‘thrashed” to get out the chaff.—New 
Haven Register. 

A Chicago operator commenting on wheat says: 
“There are 100 many chinch bugs and too few bears to 
have a big advance.” 


“Improved grain” swindlers are doing up the unsus- 
pecting farmers in Lewis, Braxton, Webster and other 
counties in West Virginia. 


California is booming the price of wheat, and yet the 
papers state “‘the coming crop will demand 25,000,000 
new sacks.” That don’t look alarming. 


The ‘end man” of a well-known minstrel troupe has 
embarked in the grain business. We suspect he has be- 
come a ‘“‘middle man.”—WNorristown Herald. 


The famous Nevada Bank of San Francisco on May 
11 paid ex-Senator Fair the $2,000,000 he lent that insti- 
tution to tide it over the wheat deal troubles. 


Traill county, Dak., raised last year 3,700,000 bushels 
of wheat. This estimate was made after a careful investi- 
gation of elevator receipts in the several towns. 


Connors Bros., St. Louis grain merchants, have com- 
menced $100,000 damage suit against the Vicksburg & 
Meridan Railroad Co., alleging unlawful discrimination. 


Egyptian corn is found to do exceedingly well in Cali- 
fornia, and indeed on any land where the natural grasses 
ripen and dry out, as they do in thit section of country. 


There are in all seven species of parasites known to 
prey on the Hessian fly. Miss Ormerod, an English 
woman, famous for her insect knowledge, has hatched 
them out and classified them. 


Little Laura Jones at Eatonton, Ga., is the latest baby 
wonder to be heard from. Although only eleven years 
old, she has invented a plow and a grain elevator that are 
said to show remarkable ingenuity. 


_ Wheat receipts in Duluth for the month of April were 
1,200,212 bushels, nearly six times as much as a year ago. 
There was a small handling of corn and oats, with none 
at all last year. This is the heaviest grain handling of 
any April in Duluth’s history. 

New Orleans now has through its Pan-handle route, 
direct connection with Kansas City and Omaha, and is 
waking up to a sense of its commercial importance, and 
in the near future sees itself the great reservoir and dis- 
tributing point for grain to the European markets. 


Reports from traveling men and agents of grain and 
agricultural firms through the winter wheat belt, giving 
the condition of winter wheat up to A’ ril 23, indicate a 
yield of 50 per cent. of an average crop in Indiana and 
Tllinois, and of 65 per cent. in Ohio and Michigan. 

The present price of corn averaging 56 cents, is con- 
sidered by some a high figure, but in 1882 when both the 
visible and invisible supplies were much greater than 
now, corn was quoted April 19 at 76 cents. The only 
wonder is that prices are not much higher than they are, 

The Omaha corn palace is not to be a corn palace nor a 
grain palace, nor anything else so simple and unpretend. 
ing. It is to be a grand ‘Temple of Ceres.” Plain, 
everyday corn palaces are not classical enough for 
Nebraska’s metropolis, center of pork packing and culture. 
— Wayne Herald. 

Mr. Murphy’s bill in the New York legislature to pre- 
vent reckless speculation in stocks and bonds was defeated. 
It provided for an annual fee of $5 of brokers and dealers 
in stocks, and a state tax of $5 on every 100 shares of 
stock sold but not actually delivered. It was aimed at 
the bucket-shop nuisance. 

A farmer in Rush, Il., sends to a Galena paper the 
following as a preventive to keep the cut-worms from 
eating the corn planted on sod. He saysit has never been 
"known to fail: Take half pound of copperas to one bushel 
of seed-corn. Dissolve the copperas in hot water, and 
after dissolved add enough warm water to cover the corn. 
Let the corn soak in it over night, then pour off the water 


and plant«the corn. If you want to plant with a corn 
planter, spread the corn out and dry it. If the corn 
should be discolored, don’t be alarmed. 


A Michigan farmer who had placed a quantity of wheat 
in a mow in his barn, has discovered that the English 
sparrows have been feasting on the grain until they have 
eaten almost every kernel from the straw as far down into 
the mow as his arm could reach. He is now convinced 
that the foreign nuisance must ‘‘go.” 


A big North Dakota wheat buyer has been predicting 
an advance in prices, The basis of his philosophy is that 
the culture of this cereal has been so long unprofitable 
that many regions have gone out of it, and that the total 
yields will be so materially reduced thereby that prices of 
what is grown must be better than herefore. 


Among the results of experiments made to ascertain the 
temperature at which various seeds germinate are the 
following: Rye and wheat at 32°, barley and oats at 35°; 
corn required 48°, the turnip 32°, the pea 35°, the beet 
40°. The seeds were planted in vegetable mold that was 
kept in receptacles heated to various temperatures. 


Mr. A. O. P. Corning of California, who has been rais- 
ing the new beardless barley, says that after it is threshed 
it looks just like common barley. It makes a fine hay, as 
it has no beards to make the mouths sore, and is used 
extensively for cattle in that state. Another kind raised 
by Mr. Corning is called nude barley. It has beards, but 
when threshed it shells out of the hull as clean as wheat. 


A grain elevator firm in Toledo has been detected in 
sending out carloads of grain, the under-billing of which 
was 12000 pounds to the car, or more than 25 per cent. 
The Michigan Central, which took the freight, has 
demanded pay to cover the shortage, and now weighs 
every carload of grain that is lodded at Toledo on its own 
scales, not even trusting to the new weighing and inspec- 
tion bureau. 


Arrangements have been made between the postal 
authorities of this country and Canada, establishing a 
uniform rate of postage of one cent per ounce on all mer_ 
chandise, including grain, seed cuttings, bulbs, scions 
and other grafts, and one cent per two ounces on printed 
matter, in the mails exchanged between the two countries 
and now known as third-class matter. This arrangement 
went into effect May 1. 


A Kansas man circumvented the chinch bugs by 
sprinkling the ground between his wheat and cornfields 
with kerosene oil, and the bugs did not cross the sprinkled 
space. Anotber plowed a ditch ten or twelve inches 
deep, and by keeping it dusty by dragging a log over it, 
kept out the bugs. <A third used tar, a stream from the 
spout of an old tea-keetle keeping them at bay, but this 
was rather expensive and had to be renewed every other 
day. 


The Chicago Herald states that one of the best known 
general railroad managers of the West says: ‘‘The Rock 
Island Road has about 1,500,000 bushels of corn cribbed 
along its line, which is likely to come to the Chicago 
market. The St. Paul has perhaps 1,000,000. and the 
Northwestern probably from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. The 
Chicago & Burlington has very little, notwithstanding its 
talk of receipts to come. There are from 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 bushels of corn cribbed at stations likely to 
come to Chicago if prices are made attractive.” 


The following occurs in a speech by Mr. F. A. Faxon, 
at a reception given by the Commercial Club of Kansas 
City, to visiting businessmen: ‘“‘I shall never forget my 
first impression of the Kansas prairies. Yet to-day the 
farmer in youthful life rests in the shade of trees of his 
own planting. Where is the desert now? In 1883 corn 
enough was raised in Kansas to forma wagon train 
around the globe, and it reminds me of the school girl’s 
composition, which was something like this. 

“*Oorn bread is rough, 
Corn bread is tough; 
But God bless us all , 
There is corn bread enough.’ ”’ 

The Mankato (Minn.) Review says that the cordage 
company which controls the manufacture of binding 
twine in this country has purchased the entire importa- 
tion of sisal and other vegetable substances used in the 
manufacture of twine, excepting 500,000 or 600,000 
pounds which the harvesting machine companies got pos- 
session of. The price paid was 614 cents per pound, and 
the company at once put up the price to 814 cents, which 
the twine manufacturers notin the trust will have to pay; 
the cost of manufacture is about 4 cents per pound, but 
to keep the latter out of market the cordage company has 


placed the price of twine at about 114 cents per pound. 
Without the tariff twine might be bought for 9 and 10 
cents, but with the tariff and ‘‘the trust” together, the 
price will range from 13 to 15 cents per pound, and the 
farmers of Minnesota and Dakota will have to pay it. So 
much for the benefits of ‘‘a trust.” 


The owner of a plantation down South offered a slave 
his freedom if he would bring him an ear of Indian corn 
having an odd number of rows. The slave searched in 
vain among the ears of that year’s crop, and might have 
given the thing up had not the desire for freedom sharp- 
ened his wits. Next season he picked out a growing ear 
at the proper time, gently drew back the husk, and care- 
fully destroyed a row. When ripe, he presented the ear 
to his master and gained his liberty. 


The Tradesman, a Southern journal, says: ‘Would it be 
a surprising thing for American wheat to create a political 
revolution in Russia. More improbable things than that 
have happened. American and Indian wheat competition 
has brought about a continuous fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural products. The displaced labor has no other 
ready meansofemployment. The steady impoverishment 
of agricultural proprietors has resulted in a decline in the 
importation of agricultural implements in the ratio of 
from fifty in 1880 to thirteen last year. 


California farmers have one great advantage over those 
of the other states; they have no fear of rain spoiling the 
crops after they are harvested. Their barley is grown 
during the wet season, and if rain enough has fallen it is 
bright and of good weight. After threshing it is often 
left on the ground in bags for weeks at a time, until con- 
venient to send to market. The farmer needs no barns 
for his grain, a good supply of bags being all that is 
necessary to protect his crops, for the rainy season once 
over, sunshine and clear skies are the rule for the rest of 
the year. 


The report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
shows a decided falling off in the condition of winter 
wheat from the report issued early in April. It is esti- 
mated that the condition has decreased 10 per cent., 
making it now stand at about 60 per cent. The cold and 
backward spring has had much to do in reducing former 
estimates, but the chief cause lies in the appearance of 
the Spanish fly. Much of the acreage placed in wheat 
last fall has been plowed up and oats substituted, and 
more will probably be plowed up and put in corn. 


For some time past grain freights have ruled at an 
abnormally low figure, and in several instances steamers 
have actually paid a premium for grain as ballast. The 
latest feature of this condition of affairs is the retaining on 
board the Glasgow steamers the pig iron which they 
brought hither as freight, and which they now carry back 
as ballast, to be again brought to these shores on the 
return voyage. It it an eco.omy for the steamers, and 
the importer gets a month’s storage of his iron free. It is 
a significant indication of the condition of the grain and 
iron trades as well as of ocean freights.—Shipping List. 


Secretary Smith of the Toledo Produce Exchange, esti- 
mates the wheat crop this year, in the six principal winter 
wheat states—Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas 
and Indiana—grouping them all together, at 75 per cent. 
of last year’s production, which would be 83,000,000 
bushels, or a loss of 27,650,000 bushels. He believes it 
possible for Michigan to raise as much as last year; 
Missouri will raise as much, and Kansas 12,000,000 bushels 
more than last year. Of this estimate, he says: ‘‘We 
know that we are going in the face of public opinion, but 
we are counting on the vitality of a larger proportion of 
the crop than the average. Both sides may be wrong, 
and the Chicago man correct who advertises a ‘job lot of 
opinions cheap.’” 

The chinch bug wiil feed upon all grains and grasses, 
but it is most destructive to wheat, barley and Indian 
corn. It has cost the farmers of the United States millions 
of dollars, and it inflicted great injury upon the crops last 
season. L. O. Howard, assistant entomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, has prepared a paper on the 
chinch bug plague which the agriculturists of the country, 
especially those of the Mississippi Valley, will read with 
interest. Among the natural enemies of the insect are 
prairie chickens, quail, blackbirds, meadow larks and 
brown thrushes. In states where the quail is carefully 
protected, the ravages of the chinch bug have not been 
so great. Fer this reason, the recommendation is made 
that the close season for quail be extended. Pot hunters 
may object, but the earnest sportsman will not, because 
he is a good friend of the farmer,— Chicago Field. 
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J. Rohman, Louisville, Ky., will erect a brewery. 
J. W. James, grain dealer, Stromsburg, Neb., has sold 


out. 
Bross & Co. are building an elevator at Grand Harbor, 


Dak. 
Yarrick & Rogers will build an elevator at Dunbridge, 


Ohio. 

J. R. Gordon, grain dealer, Central City, Neb., has 
sold out. 

Beed Bros., grain dealers, Coon Rapids, Iowa, have 
sold out. 

Gilbert & Adams, grain dealers, Wabash, Neb., have 
sold out. 

Toogood Bros., dealers in grain, ete., Crete, Neb., have 
sold out. _ 

Tatter & Larrance, Newmarket, Tenn., are building a 
corn mill. 

T. B. Jackson, Louisville, Ont., will erect a large grain 
elevator. 

Prisch & Gros, Middleport, N. Y., will build a large 
elevator. 

Mitchell & Buchnall, Millwood, Man., will erect a grain 
elevator. a 

Simlock & Rutledge, Cleburne, Tex., will erect a grain 
elevator. 

C. H. West & Bro. will establish a broom factory at 
Dalton, Ga. 

Starch works to cost $75,000 are projected at Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

Paul Seeger, dealer in grain, etc., Windom, Minn., 
will sell out. 

J. P. Becker & Co., grain dealers, Columbus, Neb., 
have sold out. 

Wm. Gouldthorpe, Warrenton, Va., is building a corn 
and flour mill. 

Comer & Trapp, Anniston, Ala., will erect a roller 
cornmeal] mill. 

The C. P. R. R. Company will erect an elevator at Fort 
William, Ont, 

J. M. Lawrie, Birtle, Man., will erect a 20,000. bushel 
grain elevator. 

Jas. J. Clark will move his feed mill from Oak Grove 
to Carlock, Ill. 

Anew elevatoris being built at Carman, Minn., by 
Eastern parties. 

Two new steam elevators will be erected at Onawa, 
Towa, this season. 

W. W. Dundee, Sunnyside, Miss., has purchased ma- 
chine1y for a corn mill. 

C. W. Seefield will build a large storage and cleaning 
elevator at Utica, Minn. 

8. S. Rust & Co., dealers in grain at Oakland and Car- 
son, lowa, have sold out. 

The Farmers’ Alliance of Auburn, N. C., will probably 
erect a cotton-seed oil mill. 

D. Robertson is successor to Robertson & Morris in the 
grain business at Rio, Wis. 

Crew & Martin, dealers in grain, etc., Ponca, Neb., 
have dissolved partnership. 

M. & N. Felkner, grain dealers, etc., Milford, Ind., 
have dissolved partnership. 

A. C. Bigley, Wallace’s Switch, Va., will purchase ma- 
chinery for a broom factory. 

Pitman & Harrison of Sherman, Tex., will build a 
grain warehouse 60x200 feet. 

F. E. Fisk, grain buyer at Ballard, Ill., recently 
shipped 40,000 bushels of oats. 

B. Riley & Co., dealers in grain, etc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have dissolved partnership. 

Evans, Burwell & Tazewell, grain dealers, Norfolk, 
Va., have dissolved partnership. 

Two grain dealers at Monroe, Mich., bought 35,000 
bushels of oats the past winter, 

Boyd, Paxton & Boyd, grain commission, Omaha, 
Neb., have dissolved partnership. 

R. C. Libby & Co, are placing a Paige Horse Power in 
their elevator at Brownton, Minn. 

R. Shannon and Dr. Duncombe, Waterford, Ont., will 
build a grain elevator this season. 

Anton Wagenhouser of Dallas, Tex., will erect a large 
brewery at Fort Worth, that state. 

Joseph Blackwood and Joseph Albers are erecting a 
broom factory at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Jones, McCormick & Kennett, grain commission, etc., 
Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 

A cotton-seed oil mill is projected at Franklin, Va. L. 
R. Edwards is interested in the enterprise. 

Wright, Reaves & Co. of Mayfield, Ky., will build a 
grain elevator, 60x46 feet in size. Its greatest height will 


reach sixty feet or more. It will have a capacity for at 
least 50,000 bushels of grain. 

The Emerson & Wild farm contemplate changes in 
their elevator machinery near Hunter, Dak. 

The Diamond Cotton-seed Huller Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., will purchase new boilers and engines. 

A. Beattie writes us that he has sold his grain business 
to the Ovid Elevator Company at Ovid, Mich. 

The Atlanta Cotton-seed Oil Mills, Atlanta, Ga., are 
putting in machinery to double their capacity. 

The capacity of the cotton-seed oil mills at Raleigh, N. 
C., will be doubled, making it 100 tons per day. 

The grain merchants of Danvers, Ill., loaded and 
shipped 24,000 bushels of oats in one week recently. 

McMichael Bros,, grain dealers, it is reported will build 
grain elevators at Boyden and Hull, Minn., this summer. 

Walter J. Frierson and others of Nashville, Tenn., 
have organized a company to establish a broom factory. 

The Dickson Company, Ashburnham, Ont., will erec 
a 30,000. bushel elevator in connection with their flouring 
mill. 

The Sour Mash Distilling Company, Owensboro, Ky., 
will make extensive improvements to its distillery at that 
place. 

A. Bettinger & Co., Larimore, Dak., will rebuild their 
elevator and warehouse which were recently destroyed 
by fire. 

J. M. Strakan of Malvern, Iowa, reports 70,000 bushes 
of corn raised on his rented farms near Wayne, Neb., last 
season. 

The Virginia Chemical and Manufacturing Co., Ports- 
mouth, Va., will purchase machinery for a corn starch 
factory. 

The wheat dealers of Southern Michigan are making 
concerted effort to secure better grades of grain from 
farmers. 

Longview, Tex., is experiencing a corn famine. Stock 
is being fed largely on bran, and there is no corn or oats 
to be had. 

The large elevator built by the Lake of the Woods Mill 
ing Company at Keewatin, Man., is completed and ready 
for business. 

D. T. Stewart, formerly manager of 8. S. Floyd & 
Co.’s house at San Francisco, Cal., is now in the grain 
business in this city. 

The Santa Fe Elevator & Dock Company of Chicago, 
have filed a certificate reducing their capital stock from 
$800,000 to $400,000. 

An extensive brewery will be established in the build- 
ing now occupied by the Alabama Fertilizer Company 
at Montgomery, Ala. 

C. J. Kershaw & Co. of Chicago, who failed for about 
$2,000,000 in the wheat panic last June, will probably pay 
20 cents on the dollar. 

Timewell & Sons, architects, Winnipeg, Man., have 
prepared plans for forty large grain elevators to be erected 
throughout Canada this year. 

William Martin, Plum Coulee, Man., will build a grain 
warehouse at St. Jean Baptiste, upon the completion of 
the Red River Valley Railway. 

In Colusa county, Cal., the acreage of wheat this season 
is about 420,000 and that of barley 50,000. The grain is 
reported to be in excellent condition. 

The Ogilvie Milling Company will change their grain 
warehouse at Neepawa, Man., to an elevator of 40,000- 
bushels’ capacity before next harvest. 

A company will probably be organized at New Orleans, 
La,, to build a large flour and cornmeal mill. Hugh Mc- 
Closkey is interested in the enterprise. 

On May 3 there were 9,000,000 bushels of grain in store 
at Milwaukee, and that amount will probably be increased 
400,000 bushels before navigation opens. 

Contracts for machinery and material have been placed 
with G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn., for a number 
of grain elevators in Washington territory. 


Reports show that the barley stand in a number of 
counties in Ohio and the adjacent territory of Indiana, 
along the state line, is entirely winter killed. 


Cannon & Yates, Memphis, Tenn., have let the contract 
for remodeling their corn mill to the full roller process. 
The capacity will be 500 barrels per twenty-four hours. 


An elevator and cribs will be erected in connection 
with the malt works at Havana, Ill., this season, having 
a combined capacity for 40,000 bushels of grain. 


The Chicago Cash Grain Company of this city has been 
incorporated by William Law, Jr., Robert Lindblom and 
James A. Rankin. The capital stock is $1,000,000. 


The Pantagraph of Bloomington, Ill., states that at the 
present time there are not less than $25,000 of Paxton 
money up on margins in the Chicago grain market. 


The St. Paul Distillery Company have begun work on a 
6,000-bushel plant in South St. Paul, Minn. It will 
probably be in operation by the middle of October. 


J. A. McLennan, contractor, Chicago, Il1., will erect an 
elevator with a capacity for 1,500,000 bushels of grain, at 
West Superior, Wis., for the Manitoba Railway Company. 


S. W. Sears, a well-known dealer on the San Francisco 
Produce Exchange, suspended on the 28th ult., owing to 
the rapid rise in the price of grain. The suspension was 


only temporary, and on the following Monday announce- | 


ment was made that all engagements would be kept, and 
Mr. Sears resumed his seat on the board. 


A. G@. & J. A. Ham, grain dealers, Woburn, Mass., - 


have suspended. This firm failed in 1885 with liabilities 
Se which they compromised at 30 cents on the 
ollar. 


The Kansas Grain & Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The incorporators are W. F. Beam, E. G. Hicks and John 
D. Hood. ; 

H. Moudy is erecting a grain elevator at Adrian, Kan. 
When completed it will be 28x40 feet in size, and will be 
one of the finest grain houses on the Lexington & South- 
ern Railroad. : 

The John Brenner Brewing Co. has been incorporated 
at Covington, Ky., with a capital stock of $300,000. The 
incorporators are John Brenner, Charles Fink and August 
Timmerding. 


There are 25,000 bushels of ear corn in store at Minier; 


Ill., and 15,000 bushels at Armington, this states At 
Center Switch, near Armington, there are 15,000 bushels 
of oats in bins. 


The Chicago Elevator Compavy of this city has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000. The in- 
corporators are Perry H. Smith, Jr, Edward J. Jewett 
and Dunlap Smith. 


The Linseed Oil Mill at Leavenworth, Kan., will be 
started up about the middle of July on a much larger 
scale than ever before. George Eddy is interested in the 
revival of these works. 


The Albert Lea Mill & Elevator Company has been’ 
incorporated at Albert Lea, Minn., with a capital stock 
of $75,000. The incorporators are R. M. Todd, Charles 
Dwight and Salene Todd. 


At the little flag station of Caines in Champaign Co., 
Ill., there are 50,000 bushels of corn and 25,000 bushels 
of oats in store. At Monarch, McLean county, there are 
100,000 bushels of corn in crib. 


Some changes are being made in the elevator on the 
Downing farm at Mooreton, Dak., by G. W. Crane of 
Minneapolis, Minn., preparatory to the coming crop, 
which is said to be very promising. 


The Monticello Starch Company has been incorporated 
at Monticello, Minn., with a capital stock ot $15,000. 
The incorporators are E. 8. Nicklesson, Houlton, Me., F. 
S. Nicklesson, Elk River, Minn., and others. 


John A. Colter, a well-known resident of Brantford, 
Ont., has been arrested on a charge of complicity ina 
seed wheat scheme. John Wright, a farmer in that 
vicinity, is the ‘‘plucked goose” in this affair. 


The grain producers of California are rejoicing over 
the rain which fell there a few days ago. It came just in 
time to save late sown grain. The prospects are now that 
the harvest will meet reasonable expectations. 


Kienstra & Powers, keepers of a bucket shop at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have suspended, The firm says that the 
suspension is only temporary. They became involved by 
the failure of the Keystone Investment Company. 


R. T. F. Dodds writes us that he is erecting a grain 
elevator and roller flouring mill at Denton, Mich. Mr. 
Dodds formerly lived at New Galilee, Pa., and is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Jas. Dodds & Scn at that place. 


The Chicago Brewing Company has_ been incorporated 
at Chicago with a capital stock of $150,000, to engage in 
brewing and dealing in malt beverages. The incorporators 
are W. M. Potthast, Peter Mueller and J. D. Kirchoff. 


Henry Memory, a well-known Chicago Board of Trade 
man, has been charged by a mercantile firm in Germany 
with having conveyed half a million dollars’ worth of 
property to escape creditors. The matter will be investi- 
gated. 


It is estimated that there are in country elevators in 
Minnesota and Dakota outside of Minneapolis, Duluth 
and St. Paul, 7,500,000 bushels of wheat; this is mostly 
owned by Minneapolis millers and large elevator com- 
panies. 


The Atlas Refining Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will ex- 
pend about $100,000 in enlarging and improving their 
distillery. George F. Southard, Coal and Iron Exchange 
Building, Buffalo, is the general manager of the com- 
pany. 

The L. T. Soule Elevator Company has been organized 
at Minneapolis, Minn., to operate elevators ‘‘E” 1 and 


“” 2. The incorporators are Wm. Wheeler, O. P. 
Carter and others. The capital stock of the comyany is 
$50,000. x 


Throckmorton & Chandler, who have been conducting 
a bucket shop in Philadelphia, Pa., absconded recently, 
taking with them from $10,000 to $12,000 of their em- 
ployers’ money. This firm formerly did business in 
Chicago. 


The Parker County Mill and Elevator Company has 
been organized to build a flour mill and grain elevator at 
or near Weatherford, Tex. The capital stock is $40,000. 
James Hurst, C. B. Brown and others are the incor- 
porators. ; 


On Saturday evening, April 14, the Stevens County 
Bank of Morris, Minn., attached the wheat in Charles De 
Kay’s elevator at that place on a claim of $900, and since 
then claims amounting to about $25,000 (most of them 
secured by wheat checks) more have been filed. There | 
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are only about 3,000 bushels of wheat in the elevator to 
satisfy this large claim. Mr. De Kay was supposed to be 
doing a successful business, and it is now feared that 
many farmers will meet with loss. 


A local paper says that J. E. Woodworth & Co., George 
Morton and McMillan & McBean of Winnipeg, Man., and 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Company of Keewatin, 
are contemplating building elevators at Deloraine, that 
province. 


Sherman Waldron & Co., grain commission, etc., De- 
troit, Mich., are succeeded by the Sherman Waldron 
Grain Co. The authorized capital stock is $20,000. The 
stockholders are William A, Waldron, Homer H. Peters 
and others. 


Frank Collins, who for ten years was with Maguire & 
Rover in the grain commission business at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and for six years was secretary of the Advance 
Elevator Company there, has gone into the grain business 
for himself. 


The Union Iron Works of Decatur, Ill., have 
about completed the building of a 25,000 bushel elevator 
for Geo. Fowler & Son, on their ranch at Maple Hill, 
Kan. It will be equipped with Western Corn Shellers 
and Cleaners. 


The Farmers’ Co operative Manufacturing Company of 
Tarboro, N. C., have placed their contract with E Van 
Winkle & Co. of Atlanta, Ga., for a cotton-seed oil mill 
and fertilizer works. The capacity will be from thirty 
to thirty-five tons per day. 


The Firminech Mfg. Co. of Peoria, Ill., contemplate 
removing their starch and glucose works to Omaha, Neb.; 
$500,000 will be expended in buildings alone should the 
change be made, and the works will create a home market 
for millions of bushels of corn. 


The Keystone Investment Company, a bucket-shop 
establishment at Philadelphia, Pa., closed a brief but 
eventful career a short time ago. The company acted as 
packer for about twenty jobbing concerns at different 
points in Pennsylvania, Maryiand, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 


The Texas Star Flour Mills of Galveston, Tex., have 
increased their capital stock to $500,000, and will add to 
their business the manufacture of stavch and rice milling. 
They will increase the capacity of their large grain ele- 
vator and will engage in the building and maintenance 
of public elevators. 


Shippers in the West have been notified that after May 
1 all yrain for Buffalo or Black Rock, N. Y., must be re- 
ceipted for and way-billed to be elevated at elevators at 
those places. The order is issued, it is stated, that the 
cars of Western roads need not be held so long in the 
East when in demand. 


The Kansas Grain and Live-Stock Company of Hutch- 
inson, Kan., have been missing large quantities of grain 
from their bins in Stafford, that state, during the winter. 
A watch was set and three of the thieves were caught in 
the act. They are residents of Stafford, and have always 
borne a bad reputation. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Alpena, Dak., have 
organized a Farmers’ Warehouse & Elevator Company 
for the purpose of erecting an elevator and shipping their 
own grain. The company has a capital stock of $5,000, 
and the site for the building has been donated by the C. 
M. & St. P. R. R. Company. 

The Cincinnati Price Current says: ‘‘God makes short 
ribs, but man makes lard,” was once said by a big op- 
erator at Chicago—and while that city absorbs equivalent 
to some 15,000 tierces per month of cotton-seed oil and 
beef product in ‘‘improvine” lard, this declaration will 
seem to hold good—especiully as to ‘‘lard.” 

The B. & M. R. R Company is said to be losing its 
grain trade in Nebraska. Since the beginning of the 
strike, only one freight train a day has been rup from 
Lincoln to Columbus, and that always behind time, and 
at several B & M. points the grain trade has been nearly 
suspended owing to this continued irregularity. 

It is stated that there has not been a first-class crop of 
wheat raised in the southern counties in Illinois for 
twelve years, and for the past seven years the crop has 
been a total faimre. The farmers say that the whole 
country needs to be sown down in clover, but many of 
them have not the money to spare to buy the seed. 


Moses Fraley, the leading speculator in the St. Louis 
grain m»rkets, once more shows up ‘‘short” several 
million bushels of grain. As Mr. Fraley is an old hand 
at failing, he will probably “‘bob up serenely” in a short 
time. He says he will pay dollar for dollar. He put up 
$560,000 in margins, but the bulls tossed him and he had 
to ery ‘‘enough.” 

Alfred Rhodus, formerly in the commission business 
with his father at St. Louis, Mo., and who is said to have 
caused the failure of his firm by extensive sp2culations in 
wheat, was arrested a few weeks ago on a charge of using 
the mails for fraudulent purposes. In company with two 
other parties he was working under the name of ‘‘A. E. 
Montague & Co.” 

The proposed changes in wheat standards by the grain 
men of Toronto, Ont ,and Winnipeg, Man , still continue 
to be ‘‘a thing of interest anda row forever.” The 
Toronto men, it seems, want the title of Manitoba to be 
stricken from their grades, the wheat to be known on the 
markets simply as No. 1 or No. 2 spring, despite the fact 
that allthe grain must be grown in Manitoba or the 
Northwest. The Manitoba men object to this and pro- 

that in this respect they shall remain as they are. 
Then as regards the prcentage of wheat constituting a 


grade the amendments differ greatly. Toronto wants a 


new grade, ‘“‘Manitoba extra,” to consist of 95 per cent. 
bard red Fife wheat, while Winnipeg thinks 85 per cent. 
is high enough. The Winnipeg grain men intend to stick 
to their suggestions and will make a fight for their adop- 
tion. 


The report comes from Madison and other counties in 
Wisconsin, that the chinch bug is once more on the turf 
and in countless numbers. W. A. Henry, professor of 
agriculture at the Wisconsin State University, says that 
the drought of the past two seasons has much to do with 
the present profusion of bugs, and that they are to be 
especially dreaded the coming summer. 


The Scandinavian Elevator Company of Minneapolis- 
Minn., have filed amended articles of incorporation. The 
capital stock is increased from $200,000 to $2,000,060, the 
limit of indebtedness being $200,000. A portion of the 
capital stock will be offered for sale in Great Britain, and 
farmers in Minnesota and Dakota will be given the prefer- 
ence in subscribing for a large amount of it. 


A. J. Gove, grain inspector of the San Francisco Prod- 
uce Exchange Call Board Association, reports the stock of 
grain in the warehouses in that city on May 1 as follows: 
Wheat, 19,309 tons; barley, 22,309 tons; oats, 2,303 tons, 
in corn 510 tons, and bran 50 tons. There were 71,584 
tons of wheat in the Port Costa warehouses, making a 
total of 90,893 tons in all Call Board warehouses. A year 
a.o there were 157,548 tons of wheat in these warehouses. 


A well-informed grain man who knows ‘“‘whereof he 
speaks,” says: ‘‘The Chicago wheat market has grown 
too broad for the local crowd to handle. Every step in 
the recent advance in the price of wheat has been fought 
ataloss. Ata dollar per bushel those fellows who have 
been educated for bears, will still sell the market short 
and get caught. They can’t comprehend the meaning of 
a real bull movement.” 


The plans have been prepared for the large brewery to 
be erected by Iler & Burgeweger at Kansas City, Mo. 
The building will be 150x100 feet in size, six stories in 
height, built of brick, and will have a basement and sub- 
basement laidin asphalt. It will be furnished through- 
out with machinery of the most modern design, and will 
cost when completed $60,000. In addition to the main 
building there will be a small brick engine house, to cost 
$2.00). The contracts for the machinery have not yet 

een let. 


The annual report of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
shows quite a falling off in its earnings, owing partly to 
the deficiency in the crops in Ontario, and the insufficiency 
of its rolling stock and elevator facilities. The great 
elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur have earned a 
satisfactory return, but the increase in grain production 
in the Northwest necessitates an increase, and two new 
elevators are to be constructed at Fort William and one 
at Owen Sound. With sufficient elevator capacity at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, the movement of grain 
can be kept up throughout the winter, avoiding the neces. 
sity of carrying it through to the Eastern provinces and 
to the seaboard by rail at a season when the rates must be 
either remunerative or higher than the grain can bear. 


There was quite an excitement on Change in St. Louis, 
April 24, over a controversy between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago grain dealers. Several weeks ago William Dunn & 
Co. of Chicago purchased through their brokers, S. W. 
Cobb & Co. of St. Louis, 400,000 bushels of corn. The 
corn was sold for the St. Louis Elevator Company by D. 
P. Grier. The latter claimed that the grain was to be 
shipped by a certain date, bnt the Chicago people denied 
this. The representatives of Dunn & Co. offered a certi- 
fied check for the amount in payment for the grain, but 
it was refused as being an illegal tender. Then $188,000 
in greenbacks was offered and this also was refused. Mr. 
Thornburn, who represented Dunn & Co., said: ‘‘Our 
firm did not only not agree to ship the grain, but had no 
especial intention of exporting it. We certainly could 
not afford to export the corn under the present conditions 
of the market, and there is no reason why it should not 
remain where it is till doomsday as long as we pay stor- 
age. It was agreed that the grain should remain in the 
elevator up to a certain day, which was last Sunday, and 
that from that date storage would be charged. There was 
neither written or verbal contract specifying the removal 
of the corn, and that’s all there is toit.” Later a com- 
promise was effected, Dunn & Co. agreeing to take away 
a part of the corn. 


DOES DULUTH CONTROL THE 
WHEAT? 


A dispatch from Duluth, dated May 138, says: ‘'Devel- 
opments in the wheat situation at Duluth last week have 
been of an unusually interesting and important character, 
and Duluth seems to be attracting more attention than 
ever before. This is due to the fact that the prospects of 
winter wheat are poor, and Duluth, with over 9,000,000 
bushels in store, has nearly one-third of the total visible 
supply in the country. The Jast week representatives of 
a half-dozen leading New York exporting firms have 
been here, and it is reported that all or nearly all have 
been buying wheat. They include such well-known men 
as J. L Gill, E. Bailey of Rice, Quinby & Co., William 
H. Wallace, F. V. Dare of the New York house of Ar- 
mour, Plankinton & Co, and others, and all are eagerly 
watching the situation, which is intensified by the fact 
that of the 9,000,000 bushels here one half is held by car- 
riers and is practically out of the market, and 3,000,000 
bushels of the remainder is in the hands of shippers to go 
to New York. The New York men interviewed on the 
| situation all talk bearish. They say that later reports 


from the winter wheat sections than those which were 
made the basis of the late Government crop reports show 
improvements, and that the prospects in the Northwest 
for a big yield are excellent; that the flour market is over- 
done, and Minneapolis mills cannot run much longer at 
their present rate, but will largely cut down their produc- 
tion; while the country elevator companies acknowledge 
to 8,000,000 bushels still in their houses, and that as soon 
as the production of flour drops off this wheat will flow 
to Duluth, and that now held by carriers will be forced 
on the market. This view is not taken by any of the big 
houses here, such as A. J. Sawyer, Dunn, Thompson & 
Owen, and Farguson & Co. Reports came to-day from 
Minneapolis that only two mills have a supply of wheat, 
and that others are picking it up where they can, with the 
result that cash wheat is all being taken at a heavy pre- 
mium. The result here is that there is an unusual de- 
mand for wheat. and others from the outside seem to 
show that Duluth holds the key to the wheat situation 
just now. One Chicago firm bought nearly 500,000 
bushels to-day. Few holders care to let go of their wheat, 
and the market is in a tense condition. After Monday 
stocks are expected to decrease rapidly, and after a few 
weeks all the wheat left here will be in the hands of car- 
riers holding for elevator charges.” 
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Common Carrier—Bill of Lading. 


Under the statute of Texas a common carrier cannot 
limit its common law liability by special agreement. A 
stipulation attached to a bill of lading ‘‘that all liability 
for damages by rust or breakage, unless caused by bad 
storage, is assumed by shippers,” is contrary to public 
policy and void.—Heaton & Bro. vs. Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad and Steamship Company, Texas Court 
of Appeals, 


Board of Trade Contract. 


Appellee traded on the Board through appellants, his 
brokers, giving his orders through one W. Being pressed 
by appellants for more margins, and making no reply, 
appellants changed his deal, by order of W, from Sep- 
tember to November oats, and then sold out at a loss and 
brought suit against appellee to recover such loss. Held, 
that the facts failed to show authority from appellee to 
W to direct the change in the deal, and. consequently, he 
was not liable therefor.—Bensley vs. Moon, Appellate Ct., 
Tl. 


Replevin of Grain. 


When amixture of cereal grains occurs by consent of 
the owners, or under circumstances in which the mixture 
would be reasonably expected by the parties, and the 
property mixed is of the same nature and value, although 
not capable of an actual separation by identifying each 
particle, yet if a division can be made of equal value, as 
in the case of corn, oats and wheat, the law will give to 
each owner his just proportion, and such owner may re- 
cover his share by replevin.—Piazzek vs. White, Sup. Ct., 
Kansas. 


Postage on Seeds. 


Judge Wallace, of the United States Circuit Court, has 

ranted an injunction in the case of Vick vs. Carr, restrain- 
ing the defendant, a postmaster at Suspension Bridge, N. 
Y., from interfering with packages of bulbs, seeds or 
plants sent through the mails by the plaintiff from 
Canada upon the rate of postage of 1c. for four ounces, 
which has been prepaid in Canada postage stamps, by 
rating them up or deciding in any manner that they can- 
not be delivered to any persons addressed in the United 
States until the full rate of 1c. per ounce has been paid 
thereon, or from interfering in any other way with such 
packages, except to forward them through the mail to 
their respective addresses. 


Grain Delivery. 


A sold corn to B forcash. The course of business be- 
tween them was that A placed the grain on the vessels 
named by B, taking the ships’ receipts in his own name, 
and the delivery of these receipts duly indorsed delivered 
the grain, for which payment was made on the following 
Wednesday or Saturday, The grain in this case was de- 
livered on the boats designated by the purchaser, and the 
ships’ receipts were given to the vendor, who re- 
fused to deliver them to the buyer unless he promised 
prompt payment. He promised to pay on the following 
morning, and the receipts were handed to him. On these 
receipts there were printed notices that delivery was not 
made, nor did the title pass, until actual payment. Held, 
that the delivery of the ships’ receipts on the promise to 
pay was presumptive evidence of an absolute delivery of 
the grain and of credit given therefor. Also that the ref- 
eree before whom the case was tried was not bound to 
find that the delivery was made subject to the terms of 
the printed notices.—Parker vs. Baxter, New York Court 
of Appeals. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 15, 1888. 


The enterprising and liberal policy of the 
United States in extending her commercial in- 
terests by means of railways, canals and rivers, 
all over the American continent, does not often 
encounter such a stumbling block as Gen. T. C. 
Wilson of Delaware, seeks to put in her way. 
This redoubtable individual, who claims that he 
represents ‘“‘only himself and the American 
people,” certainly a big enough job for one man 
to undertake, proposes “that all of the second 
paragraph of Section 6 of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act be repealed,” and a substitute be in 
serted to the effect that ‘“‘no common carrier shall 
be allowed to transport or receive any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, in sealed cars, or in bond, 
by railroad or other land carriage, through any 
foreign country to any place inthe United States 
Sree of duty.” 

It will at once be seen that this cuts off all 
shipping of goods by rail from the East or West 
through Canada, making that section of country 
as much a foreign port as any of the Kuropean 
markets. Such a provision would render almost 
useless the many lines by which the shippers of 
the Northwest are able to reach the seaboard at 
great saving of time andexpense. It would de- 
moralize the great traffic of the wonderful country 
which is just beginning to show the immense re- 
sources of its fertile soil, and is offering homes 
and independence to the overflow of the crowded 
cities and towns of the Hast. General Wilson 
cloaks his real motives in making such an amend- 
ment to the law under the guise of patriotism. 
He deplores the fact that so much American 
trafic is given tothe Canadian Pacific, a road 
built by foreign money and under the control of 
a foreign government. He forgets that foreign 
capitalists are largely interested in all the Hastern 
lines, and indeed, in most of the roads throughout 
the country. Another fear he expresses is that 
in case of war the Canadian railways would prove 
dangerous allies in the hands of an enemy. This 
is a sword that can cut both ways, and we have 
no more cause to fear Canada in the event of 
war than she has to be afraid of us. If General 
Wilson were to come out in his true colors, he 
would more likely be found to be the tool of the 
Eastern roads, which seem jealous of the power 
which they have so long wielded and which is 
slowly but surely slipping from their grasp into 
the hands of the great Northwest. But the day 
has passed when one section of this country can 


dictate to the rest; the “wild West” is abundantly 
able to take care of itself, and its representatives 
in Congress will see to it that no lobbyist shall in 
the remotest degree be successful in an attempt 
to limit its possibilities. 


DEALING IN “FUTURES.” 


Congressman Enloe of Tennessee has a bill be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture, which 
has attracted considerable attention and to which 
reference has been made in these columns before. 
His bill provides for the prohibition of dealing in 
futures in agricultural products, and with the 
usual zeal of a new congressman, Mr, Enloe ap- 
parently thinks that a “Beit enacted” is all that 
is necessary to prevent the bear from selling short 
and the bull from being long on the market. 

The common error of all who attempt to suppress 
speculation is that all such dealing is mere 
juggling with prices. They lose sight of the fact 
that a very large share of such dealings is per- 
fectly legitimate and occurs in the ordinary course 
of business. Dealing in futures offers opportuni- 
ties and advantages to business men which they 
are prone to avail themselves of; for in this way 
commercial transactions are facilitated in a man- 
ner consonant with the spirit of the age. Men 
like Mr. Enloe contemplate a return to the busi- 
ness methods of half a century ago, forgetting 
or not knowing that so-called Board of Trade 
“speculation” has really facilitated trade in grain 
and made it possible for farmers to get anything 
like a decent price for their grain immediately 
after harvest when grain is a glut on the market 
everywhere. 

To enactsuch a law as Mr. Enloe proposes 
would be an absolute hardship to legitimate busi- 
ness. It would besides set a dangerous precedent. 
it might lead to decided complications in legisla- 
tion to enact as law that men should not buy 
what they could not pay for. On the other hand, 
it would be reasonable and just to enact that 
men should not sell what they did not possess. 
What the country needs is not a law to prevent 
buying futures, but something that will hit the 
short sellers with a club. They are the fellows 
that raise the mischief with the farmers and the 
markets. They are also the fellows that sell short 
way up into the millions and then calmly “lie 
down” when the load becomes too great. If 
legislators go gunning for anybody, they should 
load for the untamed “bear” and not for the 
domesticated “‘bull.” 


A VETO MIGHT DO GOOD. 


If President Cleveland wants to do a good deed 
and at the same time indulge his propensity for 
vetoes, he has a most excellent opportunity to 
place one where it will receive the approval of the 
majority of the American people. When the 
Forty-Seventh Congress passed an $18,000,000 
river and harbor bill, its extravagance and cor- 
ruption were loudly denounced. Now that the 
Fiftieth Congress has far eclipsed this record, it 
remains to be seen what the people will have to 
say about it. The bill which bas passed the 
House appropriates nearly $20,000,000. The Sen- 
ate will probably add two or three millions more, 
and by the time it reaches the President the 
amount will be betrreen $23,000,000 and $25,- 
000,000. A little investigation goes to show that 
hundreds of thousands of these dollars, so badly 
needed in the business interests of the country, 
will be buried in the mud and lost in the sand at 
the bottom of insignificant ponds and ditches 
whose names are not to be found on the map, and 
whose use is known only to a few logmen or duck- 
hunters. 

In Louisiana a number of these creeks or 
bayous are to be found. The beds are for the 
most time dry, and one, the Bayou Plaquemine, 
which, according to the provisions of the bill, will 
get $100,000, is entirely given up to the lumber- 
men, its bed being nearly dry and thickly strewn 
with cypress logs for a distance of five miles. 
Bayou Terrebonne is a modest ditch which asks 
for only $3,000. In many places the bed is per- 
fectly dry, and continually so, Even rushes 


will not grow in it. Another small creek in the 
mountains which will get $30,000 is used only by 
the logmen, who want more water to float their. 
logs down to the river. 

These are but a few instances out of the many 
where a needless waste of money is ordered. 
That the main waterways of the country should 
be improved, every one is willing to admit, and 
no objection would be made to suitable appropri- 
ations for such purposes. It was stated by one 
Congressman who was opposed to the bill, that 
three million dollars of the amount was appropri- 
ated to these little rivers and creeks, and that, 
there were forty-three new projects concealed 
under its skirts, which, like charity, covered a 
wnultitude of sins. It is a disgrace to Congress 
and a reflection on the intelligence of the people 
who sent such representatives, that such a gigan- 
tic steal should be allowed to go unrebuked and 
unresisted. If the law makers have no compunc- 
tions of conscience in thus rifling Uncle Sam’s 
pockets, let the President show that at least he 
can see through their schemes, and place the mark 
of his disapproval upon them, even though they 
override his authority and persist in their out- 
rageous extravagance, 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued May 11, for the month of April, 
1888, shows a decrease in corn, rye and wheat as 
compared with the same month in the previous 
year. The total value of the breadstuffs exported 
during April, 1888, was $7,829,994, against $12,- 
546,946 for the same month in 1887. The value 
of the exports for the ten months ending April 
30, 1888, was $108,674,767, against $132,218,477 
for the ten months ending April 30, 1887. 

The exports of corn for the month of April, 
1888, were 1,470,338 bushels, against 3,994,569 
bushels for the same month in 1887. The amount 
of wheat exported during the months named was 
2,948,120 bushels in April, 1888, against 6,524,- 
061 bushels in April, 1887. There were 26,943 
bushels of oats exported in April, 1888, against 
22,053 bushels in the same month, 1887. The 
exports of rye were 4,287 bushels in April, 1888, 
against 51,520 bushels for the same month in 
1827. 


THE MW’EVOY ELEVATOR BILL. 


After any amount of discussion pro and con, 
and a vast deal of lobbying and _ wire-pulling, 
public sentiment proved strong enough to compel 
the passage of the McEvoy Elevator Bill by the 
New York legislature. This bill) makes the 
charges for the transfer of grain five-eighths of a 
cent a bushel in cities of over 130,000 people. 
The bill was aimed solely at the elevators at 
Buffalo, New York and Brooklyn. There seems 
to be no doubt that Governor Hill will sign the 
bill, and that the elevator extortion at the cities 
named will soon be a thing of the past. 

Of course legislation, like the McEvoy bill, is 
not a desirable thing. It is a bad precedent for 
government to interfere in private business. But 
the elevator men at Buffalo had defied public 
opinion, and all other instrumentalities that had 
been brought to bear on them, for so long a time 
that nothing remained to be done but to compel 
them by law to be fair and just. As it is, the 
charges for the transfer of grain are left large 
enough to remunerate the elevator men hand- 
somely for their services and pay dividends on 
some of the closed-up houses. It is to be hoped 
that Governor Hill will put his official seal of 
approval on the clearly-expressed will of the 
people. 


Tur Twenty-Second General Assembly of Iowa 
has passed the Bohemian Oats Law, an act to 
punish and prevent fraud in the sale of grain, 
seeds and other cereals, placing the penalty for 
the infraction of any of these provisions thereof 
at imprisonment in the penitentiary for three 
years, or the imposition of a fine of not exceed- 
ing $500, nor less than $100, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. . ! 
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rial Mention. 


Ir seems that we may settle upon a deficiency 
of from sixty to eighty million bushels of wheat, 
as compared with last year’s crop. 


Caywoov & Co, Vining, Kan., write us as 
follows: ‘Your April issue is a good one, full of 
interesting reading, hence the dollar inclosed.” 


Tot WEARE Commission Co, of this city write 
us that they are much pleased with the Amertr- 
GAN HLEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADH and consider it 
very valuable. 


Bradstreet’s has come to the conclusion that 
four and a-half bushels of wheat per annum per 
capita is too large an allowance. Gradually the 
wise men are all getting around to this conclu- 
sion. 


Tue country is taking a hand in speculation 
this time. Unlike some other speculative spurts, 
the present one is sustained by an amount of out- 
side business that has been unparalleled for a 
number of years. 


FreErGutT men in Jowa do not like the new state 
railroad law, and say that if it is enforced compe- 
tition will be wiped out, and that instead of giv- 
ing shippers of that state lower rates, they will 
be forced to pay higher ones. 


Tue Buffalo elevators are rejoicing in a lower- 
ing of the insurance rates charged them, and still 
further reductions are promised for additional 
precautions, such as the substitution of incan- 
descent lights for open gas-jets, 


REPRESENTATIVES of the various Boards of 
Trade in the Dominion will meet in Ottawa on 
May 15, to confer with the Minister of Inland 
Revenue in regard to modifications of the present 
grain trade under the Inspection Act. 

Tr is not very long ago that one of the leading 
operators on the Chicago Board was passing his 
card around with the invitation, “Take what you 
want, boys.” His card has not been passing 
around to any perceptible extent of late. 


Sanpusky, Ohio, proposes to make a city out 
of herself and build terminal docks, elevators 
and warehouses. Sandusky has an excellent 
location, and with the facilities afforded by the 
terminals, will no doubt have a genuine and sub- 
stantial boom. 


Tux grain inspection committee of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has examined the No. 
2 wheat in all the elevators, and it is declared to 
be in good condition and of its usual superior 
quality. The active demand for it will leave but 
little in the elevators by the time the new crop 
begins to move. . 


Tue Gurra Percua AND RussER Mre«, Co. of 
159 and 161 Lake street, Chicago, will be pleased 
to correspond with any who may want hose of all 
kinds, sheet and piston packings and elevator 
belting. They supply standard goods at low 
prices, and will take pleasure in supplying any 
desired information in regard to the goods which 
they manufacture. 


Wutte there is no export demand for corn, yet 
the visible supply is decreasing eyery week, and 
and the question is often asked, “Where does all 
the corn go?” The answer seems to be that ow- 


_ ing to the exhaustion of the small crops of hay 


and oats stored last season, and the lateness of 


the present season, necessitating the feeding of 


full rations of corn to stock, the supply is rapidly 
diminishing in that way. The amount of corn 
fed to stock averages 2,000,000 bushels a day*in 
excess of the usual amounts consumed at this 
season of the year, and will be equal to an export 
demand of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels. 


Tuer visible supply of grain on Saturday, May 
12, as compiled by the New York Prodnce Ex- 
change, was as follows: Wheat, 29,271,771 
bushels; decrease, 2,045,609 bushels. Corn, 
6,924,504 bushels; decrease, 2,512,167 bushels. 
Oats, 4,108,084 bushels; increase, 26,072 bushels. 
Rye, 242,388 bushels; decrease, 17,096 bushels. 
Barley, 613,588 bushels; decrease, 135,530 bush- 
els, 


Tur Jerrrey Mra. Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
have just issued a very handsome illustrated cata- 
logue of 160 pages, devoted to their well-known 
specialties. They are the sole manufacturcrs of 
the Mey-Oborn Improved Detachable Chain Belt- 
ing, which they furnish in all sizes to suit stand- 
ard sprocket wheels. They will be pleased to 
correspond with parties having any requirements 
in their line. 


Tur United States consul at Mannheim, Ger- 
many, writes that the recent increase in the 
German tariff on wheat and flour practically 
closes the market on American grain. As a con- 
sequence the provinces of Middle Germany, which 
for many years have produced no grain, have gone 
to raising wheat, which will probably prove a 
good thing for both the farmers and consumers. 


Tur Frost Mra. Co. of Galesburg, Iowa, have 
just completed a fine brick boiler shop which they 
have fitted up with the latest improved machinery, 
overhead track and all accessories necessary to 
making boilers promptly, and in first-class shape. 
Their plant at Galesburg is now one of the most 
complete in the country, and judging from their 
report of sales in another column, they are kept 
busy in all departments. 


Tus Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
refused to grant the petition of the Grain Re- 
ceivers’ Association to repeal the corner rule. 
The curious fact that wheat declined 2} cents per 
bushel immediately after this decision was 
reached, shows how well-founded were the alle- 
gations of the grain receivers, that all legislation 
by the board has been in favor of the short sell- 
ers. The board ought not to tie the hands of the 
buyers while the short sellers are left free to raid 
the market at their pleasure. 


Mr. O. L. Hurcurnson, the youthful president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, stood fire for 
nearly two hours one night lately, at a meeting 
composed of equal parts anarchists, socialists 
and moneyed men. He addressed the meeting 
for nearly an hour, showing the functions per- 
formed by the Board of Trade, and then submitted 
to a fire of cross-questions from the audience. 
He punctured a good many of the fallacies which 
are believed like gospel by the outside world, 
especially by that part of it ruled by the labor 
agitator. 


Disrricr ArrornrEy FrLitows of New York 
has addressed a letter to the State Legislature 
asking it not to adjourn without taking action 
upon the bill introduced in the Senate by Eugene 
S. Ives, and which was drawn up by Mr. Fellows, 
“for the purpose of suppressing that gambling 
practiced in the so-called ‘bucket shops.’” Mr. 
Fellows says these places breed crime, that the 
number of people ruined by them is large and 
constantly increasing, that all kinds of tricks and 
devices are constantly resorted to to prevent a 
lucky trader from making a profit from the house, 
and that financial ruin is the unvarying experi- 
ence of all who have dealt in them to any extent. 
The almost daily reports of suicides, dishonest 
clerks, absconding cashiers, which are found in 
our newspapers, bear out these statements of Mr. 
Fellows, and if anything can be done by the 


legislatures of any of the states toward the anni- 
hilation of these pitfalls for the unwary, it should 
be done, and that right away. 


Tue formation of a syndicate of British millers 
is being urged by the Miller of London to build 
elevatorsin the Northwest, buy up the famous 
hard wheat of that section and ship it direct to 
England, without danger of admixtures with in- 
ferior grades in Eastern elevators. The Winnipeg 
Commercial urges on the British millers the ad- 
vantages of opening up, the Hudson Bay route, 
as nothing but hard Northern wheat could go 
over that route, and thus all danger of mixing 
would be avoided and the necessity of building 
special elevators would be obviated. 


A Carirornta farmer has discovered a new use 
for hawks, and urges farmers not to kill them. 
His wheat seed had for several seasons been de- 
stroyed by birds which came in immense numbers. 
He procured some strychnine, which he dissolved 
in water enough to moisten two gallons of wheat. 
The poisoned wheat was then scattered over each 
end of the field and the dead birds were soon 
lying in heaps at each end, Then the hawks and 
ravens appeared and ate up the bodies of the 
victims. Now if something had only come along 
to eat up the hawks and ravens, the story would 
be complete. 


Mason Epwarps calls attention to the fact 
that more than thirty elevators have burned since 
last fall in North Dakota and Northern Minne- 
sota. Some of these elevators, the Major says, 
never had fire or lights in them. What the cause 
is, the Major thinks, is doubtful, some attributing 
it to enemies, some to elevator agents short of 
grain, and others to friction. Anyhow, the insur- 
ance companies are looking up the subject. We 
imagine that old greasy machinery and oil drip- 
pings have caused as many fires in elevators as 
any other one cause. There is no ome cause of 
mysterious fires. We can only reason from the 
known to the unknown, and everything justifies 
us in believing that too many fires are attributed 
to incendiarism. 


Tuk use of rope for driving purposes has excited 
a good deal of attention lately. Mr. J. A. Dyblie 
of this city, of the firm of HK. Lee Heidenreich & 
Co., is chief engineer of the Chicago Arc Light 
and Power Co., in whose establishment 1,000- 
horse power are transmitted over a one-inch hemp 
rope. One of these ropes was recently replaced 
at a cost of $33, and a loss of only two-and-a-half 
hours’ time. We understand that Messrs. Heiden- 
reich & Co, are introducing hemp rope transmis- 
sion for driving grain elevators, thus causing 
quite a revolution in this important part of the 
motive power for such plants. The advantages 
claimed in behalf of this new departure are econ- 
omy of space and cheapness, while the use of rope 
permits the placing of the motive power at quite 
a distance from its elevator. A saving in oil and 
coal is claimed besides, owing to reduced friction, 
all wheels being nearly 75 per cent. lighter. 
Messrs. Heidenreich & Oo. will take pleasure in 
corresponding with interested parties. 


Tue agricultural outlook in Russia is very dis- 
couraging. Not only has she two formidable 
competitors in the production of wheat, the United 
States and India, but her methods of farming are 
so primitive and her peasantry so ignorant, that 
she makes no progress toward improving what 
natural advantages she has. The land is poorly 
cultivated, the highest average crop is only seven- 
teen bushels per acre, and the customs duties are 
high. Several plans have been recommended to 
the Russian government by which it is hoped the 
country may be restored to.its former high posi- 
tion among the wheat-producing nations of the 
world. Among these recommendations are: The 
improvement of the quality of wheat; reduction 
of the cost of production by improving the means 
pof transport,—in other words, more railways; and 
the establishment of a ‘“‘seed bureau” like the 
one at Washington. It is doubtful if either of 
these, except the latter, could be made practicable, 
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and from the present prospect, the raising of 
stock instead of grain for exportation, would 
seem to be the most profitable business to which 
Russia can turn her attention, 


W u have received acopy of the address delivered 
by Capt. F. Warren of the Royal Navy, before 
the london Chamber of Commerce, on ‘fOur Corn 
Supply to-day. In case of a great naval war, 
would the result be starvation?” 'The Captain 
thinks that the outlook would be particularly 
black for England in case of a great naval war, 
and he sounds the warning note that Great 
Britain must do something to lessen her depen- 


dence on foreign countries for immediate supplies 
of bread. The Miller of London, Eng., advocates 
the building of national granaries capable of 
holding a year’s supply of wheat. This would 
compel the government to go into the grain trade, 
Our British cousin is susceptible of being 
“skeered,” and we would not be surprised if he 
did build an elevator capacity of twenty-five or 
thirty million bushels in the course of the next 
year or two, 


ENGLISH MILLERS AND AMERI- 
CAN WHEAT. 


The Wnglish millers have long been desirous of 
obtaining Minnesota and Dakota hard wheat in 
its native purity, which they assert cannot be 
done under the present system, as in transit it in- 
variably becomes mixed with inferior qualities, 
Their plan for securing the desired object is to 
build terminal elevators at Duluth, Minneapolis, 
Buffalo and other points, and by means of trusty 
agents secure the wheat direct from the farmers, 
and send it straight to Liverpool, so that it may 
reach the hands of their millers intact. This 
project seems fair to materalize. Mr. Gaudier de 
St. Croix, the representative of the English syndi- 
cate, is at present in this country and is looking 
for suitable sites for the elevators to be located 
at the points named. These will be of large ca- 
pacity, and others of smaller size will be built 
along the lines of the various railroads. A com- 
pany has been organized in Minneapolis with 
$2,000,000 capital, which has absorbed the Scan- 
dinavian Elevator Company, although the name 
has been retained. The articles of incorporation 
have been amended, as have the by-laws, and it 
is the intention of the company to interest farmers 
so that they may become stockholders and aid in 
object desired, the purchase of good wheat and 
its preservation from deterioration until it reaches 
the English market. The millers and grain men 
of Nngland have offered to take the first issue of 
$500,000 stock. We were favored with a call 


from Mr. St. Croix, who expressed his faith in the 
feasibility of the project and the benefit to be de- 
rived both by the farmers and grain men of this 
country, and the millers on the other side of the 
Atlantic, 


THE FUTURE OF GRAIN HAND- 
LING. 


The formation of the Nebraska Elevator Com- 
pany, embracing a pool of over a hundred eleva- 
tors, and the movement among some of the larger 
grain dealers of Illinois and adjoining states for 
the purpose of preventing the raids of the bears 
on the markets, suggest the possibility that the 
grain trade may be on the eve of a revolution not 
unlike that which has taken place in some other 
industries. Hor a long while a large share of the 
grain trade of the Northwest has been done by a 
limited number of large concerns. It is not be- 
yond the limits of possibility, in fact it seems 
highly probable, that concert of action at least, 
will be brought about by grain men in the next 
few years. 

A friend who has for years been intimately as- 
sociated with the grain trade and whose experi- 
ence and observation are entitled to weight, states 
as his belief that in the near future the grain 
trade will be done by large combinations of small 
elevators or warehouses, with larger houses at 
central shipping and terminal points, with all 
necessary cleaning works and the like. The small 


warehouses will be purchasing stations, with only 
the machinery necessary to elevate the grain, per- 
haps by the power furnished by the farmers’ 
horses, as is now done -at some points. Should 
this prophecy be realized, the number of small 
elevators in the country would be vastly in- 
creased and cheap storage provided everywhere 
for grain, whether in bins or cribs. Such a com- 
bination, or rather series of combinations, with a 
multitude of small houses and plenty of crib 
room, and with large elevators at central points, 
would certainly in the end prove a benefit to the 
farmer, however much he might inveigh against 
the formation of “pools” and “rings.” At pres- 
ent the small dealer is too much at the mercy of 
the railroads; while, were he associated with a 
hundred of his fellows, he would be in a_ position 
to make reasonable terms with the transportation 
companies. 


AN AUTOMATIC BAG HOLDER, 


Il. H. Long, Lane county, Pa., furnishes the design of 
the device for holding grain bags, of which the illustra- 
tion gives a perspective view. The base is of two-inch 
plank, one foot wide and two feet long. A vertical piece 
of board an inch and a quarter thick, three feet long and 
four inches wide, is firmly mortised into this foot. A 
second piece, of similar width and thickness, two feet ten 


inches long, is attached to the foot-piece by a hinge, as 
shown in the engraving. Each of these vertical pieces 
has a narrow slot extending one foot from the top down 
the middle. Two pieces of board, each four inches wide 
and one foot long, are loosely attached to the uprights by 
thumb-screws, which play in the slots. A piece of iron 
an inch wide, a quarter of an inch thick and five inches 
long, is firmly screwed to the top of each board. A third 
upright, four inches wide and two feet six inches long, is 
mortised into the foot:piece, as shown in the engraving. 
At its upper end two short strips of board, three inches 
wide, are firmly attached, to support a pulley over which 
runs a half-inch rope, one end of which is attached to 
the movable upright, and from the other a heavy weight 
is suspended. The mouth cf a bag having been turned 
back upon the iron cross-piece, it is held open by the 
action of the weight and pulley. The height of the bag- 
holder can readily be adjusted by the thumb-screws.— 
American Agriculturist. 


WOMEN SPECULATORS. 


Curious phases of life are found in all large cities, but 
it is doubtful if there is one more interesting and at the 
same time saddening to the student of human nature, 
than that presented by the women who speculate on the 
open boards of trade or through brokers at the regular 
Board. It is a pitiful exhibition of what a perversion of 
all womanly instincts and feelings follows the mania for 
money-getting. It really becomes a disease, as debasing 
in its influence and as surely fatal in its results as the 
whisky or opium habit. Hear what one of the men who 
is on the Board says of them to a reporter of the Chicago 
Times : 

“Oh, but they are a funny lot. Marry one of them! 
I'd be hanged first | As a rule they are widows or half 
widows, strong minded, old, unlovely, unkempt, unholy, 
vninviting and perfectly able to do their own elbowing. 
Toey wear long ulsters, holes in their gloves, buttons off 
their shoes, and gum in their mouths, and they chew, 
chew, chew till you’d think their tired old jaws would 
unhinge. I often stand over on the sidewalk there, just 
after the Board closes, to see the poor creatures come out, 
but I am not smart enough to pick out the winners, for 
they all look so poor and unhappy that I cannot help be- 
ing sorry for them. One of the regulars wears a sealskin 
that comes down to her shoe tops, and rides in a coupe. 
She studies the markets by herself and wouldn’t give a 
hairpin for pointers. Sometimes she doesn’t make a trade 
in a week, but her losses are smallasarule. She is an 
exception, though, for very few women with her mania 
for speculation can put up the margins she does, I don’t 
know any woman who has made a success of the business, 
although a great many have made money, and lost it, too. 


It is my experience that none of the women are adapted 
to the business. They have a mania for gambling and 
come round with $5 or $10 to ‘try their luck,’ as they say. 
They buy a South-sider for $1.25, but it is only the thor- 
ougbbreds who risk $20.” 

firm has recently opened an office in the Open Board 
and especially solicits the trade of women customers, 
though as a general thing brokers protest that they do 
not desire this class of speculators; they are too trouble- 
some, and do not take kindly the unlucky strokes of for- 
tune. A young lady clerk in one of the Open Board 
firms gives her opinion of women traders in no uncertain 
language. She says that women are incessant gabblers, 
that they don’t seem possessed of the ability to think, that 
they talk over their trades with everybody in the room 
and drive out the men who want to do business.- Some 
of them go tothe Board as soon as it opens and remain 
allday. Some of them make money; one clears $500 
every month, another $30 a week; one woman says she 
has cleared $60,000 in the last six years but got caught in 
last summer's wheat deal. 
she generally cries over it; when she wins she laughs, 
dances and sings. The natural result of such an exciting, 
fluctuating experience isa complete demoralization ot 
character. The woman throws off her respect of public 
opinion, her mantle of womanly reserve; she apes the 
language and manner of the men about her, she adopts 
the slang of the pit, and the familiar address of the fre- 
quenters of the lunch room, andif men treat her as their 
equal or a little lower she has only herself to blame for 
it. If a missionary effort could be made to deter women 
from entering the lists of gamblers in wheat and corn and 
stocks, it would result in greater good to the sex tha: 
many of the projects now on foot in their behalf. af 


AN ESTIMATE OF WHEAT SHORT- 
AGE. 


In a circular letter issued yesterday by Messrs. F. G. 
Kammerer & Co., the following conclusions are drawn 
by Mr. Fred. A. Small, as to the meaning of the govern- 
ment crop report: 7 


While the wheat situation possesses elements of 
strength other than crop damage, that factor again ob- 
trudes itself in connection with the recent Agricultural 
Bureau report, which has caused unusual discussion and 
inspired the formulation of estimates of the shortage in- 
dicated, many of which confuse rather than enlighten. 
With a view of intelligently understanding the report, we 
present what to us seems a logical solution. The De- 
cember report gave the acreage seeded at from one to two 
per cent. Jess than last year, when the area was 24,221,000 
acres, and the yield 292,830,000 bushels. By deducting 
14 per cent. from the acreage given we have for an area 
seeded for the 1888 crop 23,858,000 acres, To find then 
what is really represented by an average condition of '73, 
it will be necessary to first find what a full average crop 
would be on the acreage seeded. In this estimate we use 
13% bushels per acre, that being about the usual full crop 
average, 14 bushels being considered phenomenal, which 
would in round numbers give us a full crop of 325,065,- 
000 bushels, 73 per cent. of which would be 237,297,000 
bushels. As the report makes no allowance for acreage 
plowed up, we deduct for such loss 73 per cent. of a full 
average yield on 1,445,000 acres, accepting the estimates 
of Messrs. Howard, Bartels & Co. in their circular of the 
10th inst., which amounts to 14,372,000 bushels, to be de- 
ducted from 237,297,000 bushels, leaving 222,925,000 
bushels as the indicated yield on the general average of 
73 or 69,805,000 less than the production of 1887. If the 
first of May condition is maintained until harvest, which, 
while not impossible, is unusual, and the spring wheat 
equals last year’s yield, we would, if our deductions are 
correct, have a total of winter and spring wheat of 386,- 
500,000 bushels, As the indicatad shortage is almost 
wholly east of the Rocky Mountains, and stocks in that 
territory have been reduced to a very low point, with the 
reserves of a 456,000,000-bushel crop to draw upon, it 
requires but little credulity to believe that a crop of 386,- 
000,000 bushels will furnish surplus enough to prevent 
producers from being masters of the situation. As the 
plowing-up process still continues, and the acreage lost is 
in states usually large producers, the estimate for loss in 
that direction is doubtless below the real shortage, and in 
view of the fact that the department report makes but a 
moderate allowance for the California deficiency, and re- 
ports from the Southwest steadily grow worse, we believe 
an estimated shortage of 85,000,000 bushels is not un- 
reasonable. 


RUBBER BELTS. 


Some months ago a New York belting and packing 
manufacturing company used up 88,000 pounds of rubber 
and cotton duck in a single order for three giant belts. 
One was a driving belt 52 inches wide, 8 ply thick and 
298 feet long. It weighed 4,000 pounds, and was the 
biggest thing in rubber ever produced. The other two 
were carrying belts, each three feet wide and nearly half 
a mile long and each weighed 11,000 pounds. To make 
them of leather would have required 1,000 selected hides. 
All the belts were shipped to West Superior, Wis. This 
same company made what is known as ‘‘the champion” 
carrying belt of the world. It is now in operation at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s grain elevator in Jersey 
City. It is 2,700 feet long, weighs 16,000 pounds, and 
runs on small rollers. It is used to oy Me from. one 
end of the elevator to the other, for delivery into the 
chute at the end of the dock. ! 
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E. Fowler, dealer in grain at Milford, Conn., has died. 


The decease is announced of Louis A. Aldrich, of the 
cou commission firm of A. P. Aldrich & Sons, Boston, 
ass. 


The Farmers’ Warehouse at Nicolaus, Cal., was 
slightly damaged by fire April 20. The fire is supposed 
to have been of incendiary origin. 


James M. Smith, who for many years was engaged in 
the flour and grain commission business at Philadelphia, 
Pa., died April 28, aged 67 years, 


The Kenosha Flax Mill Company’s mill and ware- 
houses at Kenosha, Wis., were burned May 1, together 
i 25,000 bushels of barley owned by W. H. Pettit 

0. 


The grain elevator at Abingdon, IIl., owned by G. W. 
Barnett, was destroyed by fire May 13. It was filled with 
grain. The loss is estimated at from $8,000 to $10,000; 
partly insured. 


The roller mills and elevator at Tecumseh, Neb., owned 
by James Hill, were burned to the ground April 7. Two 
cars of wheat and two of corn were consumed. Loss 
$20,000; insurance $8,000. 


Two large corn cribs, each 25x150 feet in size, and 
holding 50,000 bushels of corn, were destroyed by fire at 
the Union Stock Yards in Chicago April 23. Other valu- 
able property was also consumed. 


The grain elevator at Casselton, Dak., owned by Malloy 
Bros. & McClure of Stillwater, Minn, was burned re- 
cently. But little of the wheat was injured, and the 
structure will be rebuilt at once. 


Mrs. James M. Moon, wife of James M. Moon, a prom- 
inent grain dealer at Mansfield, Di., died very suddenly 
April 18, from heart disease. She was in perfect health 
until a few moments before her death. 


The big elevator of the Winona Mill Company at 
Winona, Minn., had to shut down during the late flood, 
owing to the water completely filling the boot. A new 
water-tight boot was subsequently put in. 


Henry M. Kinne, a well-known resident of Buffalo, N. 
Y., died at his home in that city April 24. Mr. Kinne 
was one of the most noted marine men of bis day, and 
was interested in the first grain elevators erected at the 
port of Buffalo. 


Taylor & Bates’ large brewery at St. Catherines, Ont., 
was totally destroyed by fire May 8. The fire is supposed 
to have been the work of incendiaries. The loss is es- 
timated at $25,000; insurance $14,500. The brewery will 
be rebuilt at once. 


The elevator of G. W. Van Dusen & Co. at Arlington, 
Dak., was burned April 20, with its contents. The loss 
is estimated at $15,000; insurance unknown. The fire 
originated in the Chicago & Northwestern Railway depot 
and spread from there to the elevator. 


The Farmers’ Alliance elevator at Grandin, Dak., was 
destroyed by fire April 19, together with 2,000 bushels of 
wheat. The building was valued at $4,500 and was in- 
sured for $4,000; insurance on the grain $3,000. The 
fire is supposed to have been the work of an incendiary. 


A part of Sloop’s Elevator at Fargo, Dak., was carried 
away by the recent rise in the Red River at that point. 
The Alsop and Grandin Elevators there were also badly 
flooded, and considerable damage was done to the grain 
warehouses and elevators along the levee at Moorhead, 
Minn. 


An attempt was made on the night of May 3 to set fire 
to McInnes & Co.’s storehouse adjoining their oatmeal 
mill at Ingersoll, Ont. Fortunately it was discovered 
before the fire had made much headway. Cotton sat- 
urated with oil was found thrust under the flooring and 
ignited. 


The elevator of Walker & Armentrout at Newmarket, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire May 10; 1,500 bushels of wheat 
were consumed. The fire originated ina store, and spread 
from there to the elevator and a number of other build- 
ings. The total loss is estimated at $15,000, with light 
insurance. 


The Joint Stock Company’s grain storehouse at Chats- 
worth, Ont., with its contents, was burned April 16. 
About 5,000 bushels of grain, owned by C. Goode of 
Toronto, were destroyed. The storehouse was built in 
1882 at a cost of $2,300, and it had a capacity for 40,000 
bushels of grain. There was an insurance of $1,333 on 
the building. The grain was partially insured, The 
origin of the fire is not known. 


Joseph H. Hill, a prominent member of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Milwaukee, Wis., died April 14, after 
Mr. Hill wasa native of Bangor, 
a and located in Milwaukee in 1845. In 1856 he 

rmed a partnership with his brother, Horatio Hill, 
under the firm name of H. & J. F. Hill, and for many 


_ years they did an extensive wheat and produce shipping 


trade. Mr. Hill’s death resulted from a severe attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism. 


On May 5 the driving belt in J. J. Clark’s feed mill at 
Carlock, Ill., became fastened on the machinery, and the 
mill was jerked entirely out of the building and thrown 
up against the engine. No one was hurt and but little 
damage was done except to the building, the west end of 
which was torn out. 


The Zeiser Brewery, a large three-story brick structure, 
located two miles northwest of Clinton, Iowa, was com 
pletely destroyed by fire April 12. The building and ma- 
chinery were valued at $10,000; insurance $2,000. The 
brewery was notin operation at the time of the fire, 
owing to the prohibitory law. 


On the morning of April 15 the large three-story 
brewery of Philip Fresenius & Sons at New Haven, 
Conn., was completely gutted by fire. The boiler house, 
barn and several other small buildings were destroyed. 
Loss $150,000; insurance $40,000. The fire is supposed 
to have been of incendiary origin. 


Hugo Miller, a well known member of the New York 
Produce Exchange, was found dead at his residence in 
Williamsburg, May 10. It is believed he committed 
suicide. He has been on the wrong side of the wheat 
market for some time, and itis thought that financial 
troubles led to his self destruction. 


A grain shoveler, named Cornelius Collins, met with a 
terrible accident May 11 at Buffalo, N. Y. He jumped 
into the hold of a barge which was unloading grain at the 
Erie elevator, and was drawn against the elevating machin- 
ery by the suction, and both of his legs were cut off below 
the knee. It is thought he cannot recover. 


J. R. Becker & Co.’s elevator at Columbus, Neb., had 
a narrow escape from fire April 24. It caught from 
sparks from the smoke-stack of Schroeder Bros.’ Roller 
Mill, two blocks away. Fortunately it was discovered 
and extinguished before serious damage was done. The 
wind was blowing hard and a big conflagration was nar- 
rowly averted. 


The C., M. & St. P. R. R. Company’s elevator at 
Northfield, Minn., was completely destroyed by fire April 
24. It had a capacity for 75,000 bushels of grain, and 
the value of the building was estimated at $15,000. It 
was not used for storing wheat at the time of the fire, but 
contained thirty tons of hay, the property of J. T. Ames, 
and a stationary engine owned by EH. T. Archibald & Co. 
Several buildings in the vicinity of the elevator were also 
destroyed. The total loss is $30,000. 
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Wheat is said to be the staple of the north and middle 
of China. 


The grain crops in Buenos Ayres during the past sea 
son were the largest on record. 


Harvest is progressing favorably in Buenos Ayres, but 
the crop is estimated to have been damaged fully one-third 
by drouth. 


The Hessian fly is doing great damage in New 
Zealand, and the authorities have applied to England for 
a preventive of this destructive pest. 


Late government reports from India indicate the crop 
will be larger, than last year, with other food products 
also larger, leaving more wheat available for export. 


The elephant is used for plowing in Ceylon. He works 
well and goes over the ground so fast that it is as much 
as two men can do to hold the plow down to the furrow. 


The Chilian wheat crop is late and below the average 
this year, and advices say that the shipments this year 
will not exceed two thirds of the quantity exported last 
year. 


The Dundee, Scotland, Advertiser, says that during the 
second week of April, for almost the first time in the 
history of agriculture, a quarter of barley was distinctly 
higher than the price of a quarter of wheat—barley being 
31s., while wheat was only 30s. 


Portugal imposes an import duty on wheat of 14s. 6d. 
per imperial quarter, and on maize, rye and barley of 
12s. 8d. per quarter. Farming in Northern Portugal is a 
thriving business; rye is grown in the mountains, wheat 
in the uplands and maize in the rich alluvial valleys. 


The area of wheat land in India for the present crop, 
which is now harvested, is estimated at 5,910,300 acres; 
nearly equal to that of last year. It is stated that the 
crop is reported to be good in every district, and that 
prospects are very favorable owing to the seasonable rains. 


The last postal advices from Buenos Ayres say the maize 
harvest was in progress, favored by warm and dry 
weather, which, if continued, would enable the crop to be 
got in in excellent condition for shipment. The estimate 
that at le:st one-third of the crop had been lost through 
drouth seems to be confirmed, but it is extremely difficult 
to make such estimates with any degree of correctness, 
owing to the unequal yield, which varies from one to five 


tons per cuadra, or from ten to fifty bushels per acre. 
Maize firmly held, and wheat more active. It is stated 
that twenty cargoes of grain had been shipped from ports 
on the Parana within a fortnight. 


The Minister of Agriculture reports the condition of 
the wheat and rye crops in Austro-Hungary at the begin- 
ning of April as very satisfactory, except in the northern 
part of the empire, where the plant was seriously injured 
by frost. Other advices, however, report injury else- 
where from spring floods. 


In Germany the weather has become more seasonable, 
and spring sowings are in progress. ‘The season.is very 
late, and the area soon will probably be smaller than 
usual. Reports relative to winter wheat and rye are 
variable, injury being reported from some districts, but 
complaints are general as to the backwardness of the 
season. 


The Hessian fly, that much dreaded pest of the wheat 
field, has made its appearance in New Zealand. The 
authorities are taking active measures to prevent its 
spread, as if once it obtained a hold in this important 
agricultural colony, which contains 7,000,000 acres of 
cereals, grasses and green crops, the results would be 
most disastrous. 


The latest advices from New Zealand say that while the 
new wheat is of excellent quality, the yield is disappoint- 
ing, being 15 to 20 per cent. under previous estimates, 
and the exportable surplus will be correspondingly 
reduced. A large number of vessels had been chartered 
for April and May loading, so that as the season advances 
a fairly active export business may be looked for. Farm- 
ers were holding back, hoping to secure better prices 
later on. 

A correspondent in an Indian journal, writing from 
Milan, says that to meet the wants of small Indian agri- 
culturists, he has brought out and patented a machine 
called an eliminator, Through thisthe mass of bruised 
and broken straw and whéat as left by the treading out 
of the animals, can be passed, and it will complete the 
threshing so that none of the wheat will be wasted; at 
the same time the wheat is separated from the straw, 
cleaned and put in sacks, while the straw is delivered on 
the ground and the foreign substances into a basket. The 
machine is light, can be worked by a small portable en- 
gine or by horse power, and is not expensive. 


A British consular report states that the quantity of 
winter wheat remaining in South Russia is very large; 
that it is calculated that by the opening of navigation the 
stocks of cereals at Rostoff, Tagarog, Azov, Yerik and 
Temriuk will amount to over 16,000,000 bushels, and 
should the young crops continue to progress favorably, 
these, coupled with the farmers’ stocks of winter wheat, 
will form large, unprecedented stocks for shipment. A 
great breadth of land was plowed last fall, and the winter 
has been most favorable. The young crops were well up 
before snowfall, and the whole country has been com- 
pletely covered. Land is increasing in value, independent 
of the depreciation of the ruble, owing to the immigration 
of colonists. 

A new granary now in course of construction at the 
Bristol Harbor Railway Wharf, Bristol, Eng., is ap- 
proaching completion. It is built of red brick. The ten- 
der of nearly £30,000 of Messrs. Storrs, Sons & Company 
(Lim.) of Stalybridge, was accepted for the work, and 
that firm commenced operations in April, 1887. The 
building has a frontage of 236 feet 6 inches to the water 
is 99 feet wide, and is 95 feet high from basement to para- 
pet. At the top, facing the harbor, will be a panel para 
pet bearing the date 1887, and over this are to be placed 
the city arms in cast iron. There are nine floors, includ 
ing the basement, the latter, which will be used as a haul 
ing-way, being 22 feet 6 inches high, and having weigh 
ing platforms 7 feet high. AJlthe other stories, with the 
exception of the apartment in the roof (which is set apart 
for the machinery) are 9 feet from floor to floor. The 
granary is of great strength. The floors are supported by 
iron columns, about 780 being used throughout the build- 
ing. There are three hauling ways on the ground floor— 
one in the center for general vehicles—and a line of rails 
will run parallel with the front and back walls. A veran- 
dah of cantilever girders, covered with zinc, extends 16 
feet over the quay wall. The machinery for receiving 
and discharging grain is to be placed in the chamber 
formed of the roof. Two bucket elevators will carry the 
grain to the top floor, where, by means of four bands run- 
ning the whole length of the building and shoots, it will 
be distributed wherever required. The granary is ex- 
pected to be completed in the course of the summer.— 
Millers’ Gazette. 


BROOM CORN. 


The cultivation of broom corn is proving a valuable 
industry in the Middle and Southern states, into which it 
has been introduced within a few years. As is well 
known, the plant is a native of India, and the first seed 
planted in this country was by Dr. Franklin, who saw a 
bunch of the plant which had been brought from India, 
and finding a seed on it, planted it in his garden. The 
first brooms used in the United States were made by the 
Shakers, in Schenectady county, N. Y., in 1798, and in 
the city of Schenectady the first broom machinery was 
manufactured. The Western farmers, especially in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, have been very successful in their 
efforts in raising this corn, and Illinois also produces a 
large crop. Chicago is the main point of distribution for 
the machinery used in the manufacture of brooms in the 
West. 
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WATERING HIS BARLEY. S 


“Tt is impossible to know,” says the informant, “‘what 
is wanted now, but I suppose any stick is good enough 
with which to beata dog. I always thought a bright, 
clean sample was welcome in the market, but no one made 
me an offer. ‘Too hard, too white, no use to me;’ that 
was how they put me off. I had threshed out a field of 
as good grain as was ever grown or harvested—1(0 sacks 
that had never had a drop of rain in harvest time—clear 
and clean, hard and dry. I showed it to two or three, 
and couldn’t get a bid; took it to another market; hadn’t 
achance to sell there either. Well, thinks I, if they wont 
have itone way Ill try another. First making the ex- 
periment on a sack or two, I shot the whole out on to the 
barn floor and flung water on. Nigh upon twenty pails 
full—some fifty gallons of water—were thrown over it, 
and it was turned over once again, and seemed next day 
to be as dry as ever. I measured it up once more—full 
bushels. I got 121 sacks instead of the original 100, took 
it to market and it was bought by the first man I showed 
it to. And next week when I went for the money, he 
told me that the bulk was better than the sample.”—Ag- 
picultural Gazette. 


WHEAT POINTS. 


The position of wheat is peculiar. The Chicago opera- 
tors, big and little, appear to be long and trying to educate 
the world to that side. The country is-on that side 
moderately, but New York is not on that side. The 
country elevator men are not on that side. The exporters 
are not on that side, and the foreign speculators are not 
on that side. The news put out is of serious damage, but 
this is not all credited. If. however, there is a crop of 
400,000,000 bushels, or 57,000,000 bushels short of last 
year, it will make an average crop for four years of about 
417,000,000 bushels. A crop of 400,000,000 bushels will 
give less than 70,000,000 bushels for export with what is 
carried over this July added. The government report is 
expected to show a poor condition May 1, possibly as low 
as 70 per cent., but since May 1 there have been munifi- 
cent rains all over the country. With a crop of 400,000, - 
000 bushels and the very small surplus to carry over, the 
statistical position here would be one of great strength, 
but the balance of the world must not be forgotten, and 
crops of other countries, as far as reported, are up to the 
average or better. A bull market for the next year 
would, however, be the strongest kind of relief for the 
dilapidated wheat market.— Financial Critic. 


AMERICAN WHEAT IN LIVERPOOL. 


The little dispute between Edward Atkinson and some 
English economists as to the ability of United States 
producers to deliver wheat in the Liverpool market at the 
low prices which are likely to prevail is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to us, in view of the fact that sooner 
or later we shall be forced into rivalry with India as a 
wheat-producing country. Mr. Atkinson’s original con- 
tention was that the American farmer could make as 
much profit to-day on wheat at 34s. per quarter in Liver- 
pool as he could when it was at 50s. per quarter in 1873. 
Naturally enough several English critics denied this 
assertion. But Mr. Atkinson now brings forward figures 
to show that by the cheapened cost of production and 
transportation, American wheat can be put down in the 
Liverpool market even as low as 28s. per quarter and 
still be as profitable to the farmer as it was when the price 
was 503. The figures, derived from recognized authori- 
ities, certainly seem to be unimpeachable, and must be 
regarded as proving Mr. Atkinson’s case. The fact 
throws light on the large reduction in railway and steam- 
ship charges that the last fifteen years have witnessed. 
It still further postpones, too, the time when India can 
drive us out of the European wheat market.— Provide nce 
Journal. 


FUTURES, 


There seems to be before Congress one or two bills that 
have come near being unnoticed relating to the sale of 
what is commonly known as ‘‘futures,” or special con- 
tracts for tre sale and delivery of merchandise at some 
future time. The bills make it a punishable offence if the 
contracts do not cover actual merchandise in hand or that 
represented by some kind of a certificate. Cotton, of 
course, is included in the category, and therefore is of di- 
rect interest to all of the cotton exchanges in the country 
and their patrons. The New York Exchange has already 
taken necessary action to be represented before the proper 
congressional committee to object to any favorable con- 
sideration of the bill. The passage of a law for the aboli- 
tion of dealings in options or futures would exert more of 
a baneful influence on the cotton-planting interests of the 
country than many may be aware of, to say nothing of 
the effect it would have on the commercial movements of 
the crop. Even if snch a law should be passed, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if it could bear a constitutional inter- 
pretation. We do not believe it could stand any length 
of time if a case under it was brought before the courts 
upon its constitutionality. Cotton sold for future deliv- 
ery under the rules of the Exchanges is actnal, and must 
be tendered at the time named, if some other mutual ar- 
rangement is not entered into. Many have the idea that 
cotton transactions in the Exchanges are done simply on 
margin, in which actual cotton takes no part. During the 
existence of the contract, it is true, margins have to be 


provided either by the seller or buyer according to the 
variations of the market, but final settlement on a margin 
is not a necessary consideration in the fulfillment of a 
contract. It is no ‘‘bucket-shop” concoction, which has 
been justly pronounced by the courts as nothing better 
than gambling. That dealing in cotton futures has been 
and is resorted to for speculative purposes is a matter 
which cannot be absolved from any class of dealing in 
merchandise where conditions are propitious and the ways 
smooth.—Doston Journal of Commerce. 


PLENTY YET LEFT, 

Evidently the North American continent has yet some 
land in store for occupancy by future generations. When 
the mills of Minneapolis receive part of their wheat 
supply from the fields lying from one to two thousand 
miles north of the Falls of St. Anthony, the tender 
Southern newcomers to the metropolis of the Northwest 
will probably not grumble so much about the climate. 
In the meantime the disciples of Malthus can take matters 
a little moreeasy. Asthe human race multiplies, the 
earth seems to grow also. It has yet some fields and re- 
sources left waiting for coming generations.— Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


A GREAT SCHEME, 

It is proposed to form a company for the purpose of 
carrying grain for speculators, who can pay carrying 
charges, but cannot take wheat as it is delivered to them 
on contracts and pay for it. The plan seems to have been 
devised to prevent excessive short selling, As businessis 
at present conducted, every man who is long of grain, 
and who cannot or will not take the grain and pay for it, 
prepares, as delivery day approaches, to settle his con- 
tracts or change them over to some future month. The 
proposed company is to prevent all this by carrying the 
cash grain as it is delivered at no more expense to him 
than to ‘‘change over” to another month would be. Now, 
asto its effects upon the shorts. Of course all'the grain 
in store here is bought and sold many times over for 
delivery in the same month. The result is that if every- 
body who bought grain stood ready to take it, the shorts 
would find their difficulty in delivering it. The prospect 
of a scramble to get grain to fill contracts, under the pro- 
posed scheme, is expected to make excessive short selling 
hazardous. Its comparative safety heretofore seems to 
have been in the necessity above mentioned, for the 
smaller longs to change over to other months. The pro- 
posed plan is entirely novel, and there are likely to be 
some ¢erious obstacles in the way of carrying it out, but 
if it is successful it would seem to be likely to revolution- 
ize the entire business of dealing in futures, if it did not 
kill it altogether.—Daily Business. 


A CORNER IN CORN, 


That there is a syndicate behind corn, is settled. Its 
personnel, or part of it, is known to a few on ’Change. A 
local banker and two wealthy local merchants constitute 
the party, and they are practically in control of all the 
corn in sight. According to reports, which are reported 
to be reliable, these three gentlemen, believing that corn 
was legitimately worth more money, began to buy it early 
last winter. They have been at it ever since. With the 
exception of a small lot which is in the control of a Buf- 
falo glucose factory, and a larger quantity which was 
bought by the McCormick people at St. Louis for foreign 
export, nearly all of the available corn has passed into 
their hands. With few exceptions, the shippers and re- 
ceivers did their buying for them, as they could do it 
without attracting so much attention as the regular spec- 
ulators. Quietly, and from day to day, for weeks and 
months, they have picked up May corn until their hold- 
ings became something enormous. As the time for the 
settlement of the May business drew near, however, they 
began to let the shorts change their May contracts to 
June at 2 cents difference. This has continued for a 
short time only. Shorts in. the May future, realizing 
their inability to fill their contracts, have been more than 
willing to make the change, and at 2 cents difference it is 
profitable to the syndicate. There will be no corner, say 
the syndicate, but local shippers will not be allowed to 
hold values down while the legitimate demand justifies 
higher prices. Meanwhile, two commission houses are 
practically controlling the cash corn for them, and every 
bushel that goes out never comes back. The syndicate 
knows whether it is going to supply genuine consumptive 
demand before they let go of it. The line of march, as 
marked out by the syndicate, is to keep corn well up to 
60 cents for all of the months up to the marketing of the 
new crops, and incidentally of course, to make money 
out of the transaction.— Chicago Daily News. 


Among recent sales, the Frost Mfg Co., Galesburg, 
Ill., report the following: To F. S. Manson, Holstein, 
Iowa, a 15-horse power engine and 20-horse power boiler; 
Wm. Small, Cameron, Ill., an elevator outfit complete; 
Duncan Bros., Roseland, Neb., an 8-horse power engine 
and boiler, and elevator fixtures complete; Marcus Ship- 
ping Association, Marcus, Iowa, a 15-horse power engine 
and 20-horse power boiler with sheller, cleaner and all 
fixtures complete; R. K. Warner, Utica, Ill., a 15-horse 
power engine and 20-horse power boiler, with elevator 
outfit complete; D. H. Gray, Elmwood, Ill., a 25-horse 
power boiler; James Robertson, Washta, Iowa, elevator 
outfit; Seaton & Cabeen, Seaton, Ill., a 15 horse power 
tubular boiler; C. F. Luce & Co., Woodbine, Iowa, a 15- 
horse power engine and 20-horse power boiler, with 
sueller, cleaner, roller feed mill, etc,, complete; John H. 
Downing, Granville, Iowa, a 15-horse power engine and 
25-horse power boiler with elevator outfit complete, 
including over 200 feet of Harrison Conveyors. 


The Toronto Board of Trade will erect a handsome 
new building this spring. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have recently sold at $1,325. 4 


Fort Worth, Tex , is about to erecta five-story buildin 
for the Boaid of Trade of that city. A.J. Armstrong o 
Birmingham, Ala., has furnished the plans. 


The East Baltimore Business Men’s Association propose 
to establish a new Produce Exchange at Brown's Wharf. 
The sum of $6,500 has been subscribed and the enterprise 
will undoubtedly be successful. 


The Chicago Board of Trade directors have returned 
with their disapproval the petition of the grain receivers 
asking for a vote of the Board to strike out therule known 
as the anti-corner rule. Several of the members were 
suspended for five days for trading after hours. 


The annual election of the Chicago Open Board of 
Trade was held May 8 ‘The following officers were 
elected: President, W. D. French; vice-president, E. B. 
Powers; directors, J. A. Beach, G. R. French, A. J. 
White A. A. Frazer; arbitration committee (two years), 
T. S. Bell, H. L. Bush, W. 8. Tilford; appeal committee, 
W. H. Cuyler, C. H. Smith, W. A. Dunklee. 


Secretary Smith in the Toledo Market Report, says that 
it cannot be denied that the reports of growing wheat do 
not in the aggregate present much more hopeful condi- 
tions than a month ago. It was hoped that good weather 
would havea favorable effect on crops, but the suitable 
weather has not materialized. |The past month has been 
dry, cold and not favorable for growing grain, and a late 
and insufficient crop is threatened. 


The New York Produce Exchange proposes to capture 
some of the business which now falls inro the hends of 
Chicago. Their first project was to furnish quotations 
gratuitously to all the large markets ef the South and 
West, but as it wes found that this would cost about 
$50,000 annually, that scheme was abandoned. Ncw 
they will ask the outsiders how much they will contribute 
toward getting the quotations, the Exchnnge to pay the 
balance. 


The sixth annual report of the trustees of the gratuity 
fund of the New York Produce Exchange, recently pub- 
lished, shows that 163 new members have joined the Ex- 
change since the last report. The number of subscribers 
to the fund is 2,932. The trustees have invested in bond 
and mortgage during the year $188,700, making a total 
so invested of $1,084,250, and the value of the property 
loaned on is $2,513,000, allin New York and Brooklyn. 
There were forty-three deaths reported during the year, 
and the amount distributed in gratuities was $292,134.25, 
an average for each payment of $6,793.83. The percent- 
age of deaths to the membership has been 1 467-1000, 
The surplus to the credit of the fund is $1,138,573.96, or 
$220,381.96 in excess of the estimated surplus one year 
ago, ; 


IT MADE THEM SMILE. 


A dispatch was recently sent from New York, which 
caused a ripple of mirth to overspread the countenances 
of the California grain-bag dealers. The dispatch was to 
the effect that a sudden demand for grain bags was agitat- 
ing the Eastern market, and that a bag broker of the 
metropolis who represented the mills, had contracted for 
150,000 bags at prices ranging from 434 cents each to 54% 
cents. This was evidently considered by the sender ot 
the dispatch as a very large quantity, but with the Cali- 
fornia dealers is often the amount of one day’s sale. 
Last year there were sold on the Pacific coast 33,000,000 
bags, and the indications now are that 2,000,000 more 
will be required for the wheat crop this season. There is 
a prospect of an immense yield of wheat, and the entire 
double-shift prison force at San Quentin, which is the 
only jute bag manufactory in this country can produce 
but 1,250,000 per year. The bulk of the supply, or over 
30,000,000 of bags, comes from Calcutta. They are filled 
with grain and shipped to Liverpool and then returned to 
New York, and are not used again for wheat, but for 
shipping vegetables or mill offal. 


The old, time-honored game of the corn wagon was 
recently successfully worked on two different grangers at 
Omaha, Neb., by a couple of sharpers. They pretended 
to buy the granger’s corn, and took him to a remote part 
of the city to unload. Here was an empty wagon, and 
he was told to throw his corn into it. After making the 
transfer, one of them jumped into the wagon with him 
and told him he would go with him to have the wagon 
weighed, and would then pay him jor his corn. While 
on the way up town the stranger jumped from the wagon 
and disappeared in an alley. On returning to the vacant 
lot the granger found that the wagon with his corn was | 
missing. ‘‘Such is life and still we linger,” : 
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WATERWAYS 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio Canalis doing fairly well 
oy the new management, which assumed control 
an. 12. 


W. P. Williams, engineer of the Nicaraugua Canal, esti- 
mates that it will require $200,000,000 to complete the 
Panama canal. 


As soon as the Canal Appropriation Bill becomes a law 
in New York, the state will take $100,000 of the money 
for general repairs on the Erie Canal. 


The New York state canals were officially opened May 
10. There are fewer bars than last year and the canals 
generally are in better shape for the resumption of navi- 
gation. 


The greatest grain fleet that ever left Chicago at the 
opening of navigation began starting out April 29. It 
was composed of 96 vessels, and the cargoes aggregate1 
4,432,000 bushels of grain. 


The proposal to connect Paris with the sea by a canal 
is again being pressed forward. Government assistance 
is not invoked for the project, all that the promoters ask 
being the right to levy a toll at so much per ton. 


Over 600 boats are in use on the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal. There has been but little detention so far to 
boats on account of breaks along the ‘‘big ditch.” The 
canal men make a few dollars each season by allowing 
patent medicine sign boards te be tacked on their boats. 


The water in the great lakes is the lowest known in 
forty years, or since 1847. No cause has been found as 
yet for this diminution, but the effects will be felt at al- 
most every port onthe lakes. It will be necessary to 
dredge the Chicago River at the bridges to allow of the 
passage of vessels. 


The government officials at Ottawa state that work will 
be commenced on the Canadian ship canal at the “Soo” 
this season, $1,000,000 having been appropriated for that 
purpose. The canal will be built with two locks, one for 
vessels going up and the other for downward bound craft. 
There is great rejoicing on the Canadian side over the 
news. 


The following revised schedule of trip rates on grain 
has been made by the Chicago Board of Marine Under- 
writers: . From Chicago to ports on Lake Michigan, 25 
cents; to ports on Lake Superior, 40 cents; to Huron, 
Sarnia and Detroit River, 35 cents; to Georgian Bay, 40 
cents; Lake Erie, 40 cents; Lake Ontario, 40 cents; to Og- 
densburg, 60 cents; to Montreal, $1. 


It is reported that a number of capitalists of Superior 
and St. Paul, Minn., have subscribed the money to make 
a survey for aship canal between the head of Lake 
Superior and St. Paul, and that an engineer corps will be 
started out right away. The object is to prepare es- 
timates of the cost of the canal, so as to place them be- 
fore the Wisconsin legislature or before Congress, at the 
next session of either. 


It is proposed to build a ship canal for large vessels be- 
tween London and Liverpool. A number of sinall canals 
along the route, a distance of 200 miles, can be utilized. 
The principal reason urged for the building of such a 
canal is for national defense, as in event of war, gun- 
boats, torpedo vessels and ordinary ships of war, could 
be conducted from the North Sea to the Irish Channel, 
without being exposed to attack by any other naval force. 
It would also build up the towns and cities along its line, 
and would aid every branch of trade and commerce. 


Senator Cullom has introduced a Hennepin amendment 
to the River and Harbor Bill. It is practicaliy the old 
measure authorizing the Secretary of War to construct the 
canal and feeder on one of the routes heretofore surveyed, 
and for which an appropriation of $500,000 is asked. 
The senator has also introduced a waterway amendment, 
which provides for a survey for aship canal from Chicago 
to the Mississippi. As Senator Cullom is a member of 
the Commerce Committee which has charge of the River 
and Harbor Bill, it is more than probable that these prop- 
ositions will be considered. 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
held a meeting recently, which was addressed by Congress- 
man Nutting of Oswego, on the subject of an American 
ship canal around Niagara. By cutting such a canal con- 
necting Lake Ontario with Lake Erie, itis claimed that 
three-fourths of a cent per bushel can be saved in the 
cost of transporting grain from the West to New York, 
and over a day in time. The cost has been estimated at 
from $10,000,000 to $18,000,000. The Board was asked 
to support and endorse the bill for this project, which has 
been introduced into Congress. 


* The Erie Canal was opened at West Troy for the 
season, May 10. It was estimated that nearly 500 boats 
were waiting at Albany and West Troy for the opening 
of the Erie and Champlain Canals. Many of these boats 

_ were grain vessels which the Albany Hwpress says are, as 
a rule, the aristocracy of canal craft. They are usually 
as large as the locks of the canal will permit, many being 
ninety-six feet long. Most of the skippers are married. 
and their families travel with them. Many of the cabins 


are handsomely furnished with Brussels carpets, lace cur- 
tains, pictures and other adornments, and here they live 
pleasantly and conveniently. The average Erie,Canal 
boat costs from $2,500 to $2,800, and the Champlain 
boats from $2,000 to $2,500, the latter being smaller and 
lighter than the former. The boatmen look forward to a 
prosperous season. 


Mr. William H. Morrell of New York, backed by a 
syndicate in that city, is the projector of a canal to con- 
nect Lake Michigan with Lake Superior. It will be cut 
across the Michigan peninsula and will cost, with the 
necessary docks and approaches, about $2,500,000. The 
syndicate will petition Congress to either appropriate this 
sum and make a government work of the enterprise, or 
assist them to build it. The upper lake traffic bound for 
Chicago would by this route have its journey shortened 
by 300 miles, and its risk of loss by wreckage divided in 
half. It is estimated that the canal would pay for itself 
twice over in the course of a year. 


A delegation from a number of the business organiza- 
tions of Baltimore, headed by the mayor, visited Wash- 
ington recently in favor of the bill to appropriate money 
for the Chesapeake & Delaware Free Ship Canal. In the 
conference with the House committee on railways and 
canals, they presented the advantages of the proposed 
canal in bringing the Atlantic ocean 200 miles nearer to 
the great grain and provision-producing sections of the 
country, inthe saving of time from 22 to 24 hours to 
Liverpool, and thereby saving expense in transportation, 
in attracting to Baltimore fleets of ocean steamers which 
would produce competition in ocean rates and greatly re- 
duce freight charges, and many other like arguments. 


DAMAGE TO GRAIN CROPS. 


The people who speculate in grain are brought about 
this time every year face to face with a problem nearly as 
hard to solve as is thie one which comes around only once 
ia several centuries in the shape of a Donnelly cipher. 
The fact of its annual recurrence makes it all the more 
difficult to understand the situation this year. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that the wheat crop of the United 
States, east of the Rocky Mountains, has been:damaged 
severely, an absence of moisture last autumn having lett 
it to make a feeble start, which the weather of the spring 
months could not force to a vigorous growth. But it is 
said that complaints ~such as reach the ears of the trade 
now are heard every spring, and the bears point triumph- 
antly to low prices on previous short crops as proof that 
there is no cause for pecuniary alarm now. The falling 
of copious rains this week has done much to allay the 
fears of many, though it is claimed that the moisture 
comes too Jate to produce a good yield on a diminished 
acreage, while it certainly will not make wheat grow on 
the hundreds of square miles of land that was sown to it 
last fall, but has since been plowed up and planted to 
other grain. It is also said prolonged cold weather and 
then heavy rains have delayed the seeding of spring 
wheat in the Northwest, and some of the people who try 
to estimate the crop in advance of harvest time are figur- 
ing out that it must be less than 400,000,000 bushels. 

The market, however, shows no sign of excitement. 
There has been some speculative buying on the theory of 
a short crop, but it is met by confident selling on the part 
of men who have made money for several years by oper- 
ating on the bear side. This week the folks in the wheat 
pit are disposed to do little till they have seen the Gov- 
ernment crop report, which they expect will be issued 
to-morrow. They want to know what it will have to say 
about the harvest prospects, and the chances are that 
when they have that information they will feel almost as 
much in the dark as they are now. If the document con- 
tains estimates of a big shortage in production it will be 
argued that the whole aspect of the case has been changed 
by the copious rainfall which has visited the Western 
states since the writing of the individual reports from a 
perusal of which the Washington statement is made up 
On the other hand, if the Government statistician thinks 
the documents submitted to him do not warrant an un- 
favorable estimate there are those who will hint that the 
report is valueless, not being based on the actual returns, 
and they will point to certain figures about the cotton 
crop to prove they are justified in the cavil. Meanwhile 
the farmer who helps to pay for the compilation 
stands little chance of being benefited by it. He must 
bear patiently his share of whatever loss may accrue, and 
with little hope of realizing a part of the profit reaped by 
some fortunate speculators. 

There is one phase of the situation about which little 
doubt need exist. It is the magnitude of reserves from 
the crops of last. year.. These are small, both in wheat 
and corn—probably have never been less so in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants since the American farmer 
began to raise grain for export. This fact more than off- 
sets the diminution in the foreign movement of bread- 
stuffs in the last few months, but the last-named point 
furnishes the real reason why our markets have refused to 
advance on news of short crop, and sufliciently answers 
the doubts of those who cannot see how the value of 
wheat here should be dependent upon quotations in Liv- 
erpool. The refusal of the foreigners to pay higher 
prices for the small surplus which it is assumed we have 
yet to spare, and the willingness of some of them to sell 
short in this market whenever they see our quotations 
range a few cents above what is to them a shipping basis, 
explain the whole of this apparent conundrum. If it 
shall ever appear that we have positively no foodstuffs to 


spare for shipment abroad the selling value here may be 
dictated by purely domestic considerations. But unless 
that point is reached, as it probably never will be, any 
great deviation from the value as established by reference 
to that abroad can be only temporary. It will be like 
the inflation of last spring, when speculative excitement 
brought an avalanche of wheat into this city and finally 
broke the market by its own weight, the result being that 
the surplus was got rid of at the lowest prices ever known 
since there was a speculative market for wheat in Chi- 
cago.—Chicago Tribune. 


WHAT'S IN THE MARKET? 


Wheat last week advanczd 5 cents a bushel, the result 
of the crop report which speculators were so long await- 
ing. And already the majority of the wheat pit is rather 
nervously looking fora break. The report was much 
more sensational in its estimate of the damage than was 
generally believed probable, yet a 5-cent advance has be- 
come an astonishing affair, something altogether too good 
to last, or at any rate, so very good as to make anything 
on top of it not to be expected. A break somewhere is, 
of course, to be counted on. If the price of wheat 
should, because there is acrop failure, keep on advancing, 
without any pauses and set-backs, until the price rela- 
tively offsets the entire damage, then the theory of a 
speculative market would be upset, and the speculator 
himself proved to be without any respectable place in 
the great scheme. Buta 5-cent advance from 80-cent 
wheat on the news that the crop is going to be any way 
over 50,000,000 bushels short of the very moderate one 
of 1888, and perhaps short of it a good deal more than 
that, is, after all, only a bagatelle. The June report will 
take into account the acreage, and for that reason will 
put its general condition—which is a sort of sign figure— 
lower than 73. Every June estimate in the last half- 
dozen years has shown a drop from the May. Then, in 
addition to this, the thing only hinted at in the recent 
document, the condition of the spring wheat crop, will 
loom up in the next month’s. In five years it has been 
good method in speculating to run with the market 2 
cents, and in exceptional cases 5 cents, but then to turn 
and play for a reaction. The rule has worked so well 
that three-quarters of the speculators are still following 
it. The result will probably be that the professionals as 
a body will do as poorly in wheat this summer and fall 
as they have done during the past few months in corn. 
There is likely to be on this crop of wheat a great bull 
time, with surprisingly long advances and surprisingly 
few and brief pauses. Stocksin Wall street have had, 
in a bear way, some such movement as grain will proba- 
bly have in a bull way at Chicago. The declines in securi- 
ties at Gotham in the past few weeks have been so far 
and so without any reactions, that scores of the big men 
down there, the men of old methods, have been stripped 
of their money and leadership, while new men, not in- 
fluenced by old saws, have gained the money and gotten 
the leadership. There has already been some such trans- 
fer of money and authority here in the corn pit. It has 
been on a great long advance and not, asin Wall street, 
on an unusually long decline; but the direction of prices 
cuts no figure. Itis simply that the big trained specu- 
lators get into the way of overrating their own influence; 
get too strongly grounded in the belief that rallies are 
certain to follow little breaks, or breaks to follow little 
rallies; get, in short, to be too conservative and into the 
idea that the days of wide fluctuations are altogether of 
the past. 

The foreigners have had an overshadowing influence in 
this market for the past few years—ever since they began 
to speculate here on a large scale. One commission man 
told the writer last week that he had a single English 
customer who had taken $500,000 out of the Chicago 
wheat market on the short side, As a body they are go- 
ing this year to be stripped of the money they have made 
here and deprived of their old-time influence. In a spec- 
ulative way the foreign markets are easy to control—es- 
pecially easy to depress. The English shorts are now do- 
ing what they can to discourage any advance here by 
holding their own markets and flooding this country with 
bear news. They have not so far shown a particle of 
concern. They have not covered their shorts on this side 
to any extent, and probably wont for some time to come. 
One of the old “‘saws” they have learned is that ‘‘carry- 
ing charges” will beat anything; and a 20-cent advance 
will undoubtedly find half this contingent still out. Itis 
a little strange that ‘‘Hutch’s” experience in corn did not 
put a shrewd old veteran like him on the alert. The 
government crop report caught him playing for 
a reaction” in wheat, just as the government crop 
report in November caught him ‘‘playing for a 
reaction in corn. It looks as if, together with all 
the other veterans here as well as in Wall street, Hutch- 
inson was this year going to be caught, or at least left be- 
hind. Ream is another. He has gotten into the habit of 
talking platitudes, and probably of believing them. If 
this year proves a year of rapid and wild plunges in price, 
platitudes will not be worth anything, and the philo- 
sophic sort of trader will not make any money. Ina 
year such as this is going to be, Billy Murray, if he gets a 
start, will make five times as much money as Ream.— Zz. 


It is estimated that there are between five and six 
million bushels of corn cribbed along the line of the 
granger roads, which may come to Chicago if the price 
is made satisfactory. About one-tenth of this is on the 
line of the C., B. & Q. 
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WHEAT WAS WEAK. 


“Real spring day!” he said to the man standing at the 
tobacconist’s counter with him. 

‘Ts it?” was the curt sep 

‘Yes, a regular spring day.” Meee 

“Well, ought to be. It is the spring season, I believe. 

“This will be good for wheat,” continued the other. 


«Will it? Are you a farmer?” 
“No, sir.” = 
“Own any wheat on the ground? 
“ee No.” 


“Ever own any?” 

“<T_JT—no, sir.” 

“Ever sow or reap any?” 

SAIN ?2 ; 

‘Can you tell me within two weeks of the time when 
wheat is sown or cut in this locality?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“T thought as much!” sarcastically observed the stranger 

3 he walked away. 

p The other reflected for a few minutes, looking red and 
pale by turns, and then remarked to the boy behind the 
counter: 

“‘He didn’t leave a cigar for me, did he?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, he’s a mean man—mighty mean! No true 
gentleman would ever have tripped a man up on wheat as 
he did me.”—Detroit Free Press. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address{— 7 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 

Position to build or superintend the erection of grain 
elevator or other large building, by a thoroughly compe- 
tent and reliable mechanic. Have had twenty-five years’ 
experience as master millwright and carpenter, and in the 
building of mills, breweries and grain elevators. Moder- 
ate salary. Address 

PROGRESSIVE MECHANIC, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


New elevator at Oakdale, Neb. Good coal trade in 


connection. For particulars address 
Lock Box 86, Fremont, Neb. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

A handy-sized new elevator with good lumber and coal 
trade attached. Excellent grain country. Good oppor- 
tunity. Apply to 

Box 55, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa ELEvator Co., Peoria, Il. 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator in good corn and oat country. 
000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. 
selling. Address for full particulars 
Burke & GRAHAM, Kirkman, Iowa. 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


80 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


We have for sale a lot of belting, bolting cloth, core 
wheels, collars, couplings, elevators, engines, hangers, 
pulleys, reels, smutters and shafting. Write for catalogue 
with net prices annexed. Address 

Cassrus M. Parnr & Bro., Merchant Millers, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 

A good grain business in Northwestern Iowa. I have 
a strong, substantial warehouse, 32x60 feet, 12-foot posts, 
owned by the C. & N. W. R. R. Co., the rent of which 
is nominal. Two good storehouses for storing oats; ca- 
pacity 14,009 bushels. Also office and scales together 
with my residence. A good chance for the right man. 
Good reasons given for selling. Address 

Jonn H. Downrne, Granville, Iowa. 


Grain | Commission Cards, 


" Grain Commission Cards, 


A. J. SAWYER, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Spe Se Be ee A ep 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Litonot 1 RED Soa: Gen 


J. L. COOK, 
Flour, Grain Provision Broker, 


GA. 


<JO> REYNOLDS, 
FOSS, STRONG & CO., 


Commission /T\erehants 
N, W. Corner La Salle and Jackson Sts., 
CHICACO. 

Will Remove to the Rookery Building, May (st. 


H. W. ROGERS: JAMES C. ROGERS: 


H. W. ROCERS & BRO., 
Grain, Seed and Provision 


Commission Merchants, 


Rooms 800 & 804 Royal Insurance Building, 


CHICACO. 
FLAX SEED A SPECIALTY. 


DAMAGED GRAIN 
E.& H. C. EDWARDS, 


Room 712, Royal Insurance Building, 112 Quincy St., 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


MAGON, -: ° 


8. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG. 


We are in the market at all times for damaged grain of all kinds, 
especially BURNT or SMOKY GRAIN. We invite correspondence. 
Reference, Continental National Bank. 


FRANKLIN Epson. FRANKLIN EDSON, JR. 


FRANKLIN EDSON & CO,, 


Grain and Flour, 


435 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Attention to Consignment and Option Business. 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


CRAIN GOMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OFFICE, ROOM No. 6 MITCHELL BUILDING, 
210 & 212 N. Third St., - $§T. LOUIS. 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission . [Perchanf 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Office, No, 3 Moulton St, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


MARTIN D. STEYERS. Established 1864, M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /T\erehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought and Sold on 
Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We make 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


REOMOND GLEARY COMMISSION 6O., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


REDMOND CLEARY, . PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS: DANIEL P. BYRNE, - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THATCHER G. CONANT SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 
In Western Iowa by J. W. CHacz, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTarTer at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri, Ulinois and Kansas by B. INMAN. 


McELVEEN Bros. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS, 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. Savannah, Ca. 
Charleston, S.C. Brunswick, Ca. 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, Fla. 
REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


CGOODRIDCE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


aN © wees Qo Ee aaa 
Southern White Corn for Seed and Ensilage. 


(@S" Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J, N. HOLLOWAY & CO., Limited, 


9 ee OO 8) Ee 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WESTERN GRAIN IN CAR LOTS. 


Choice Yellow and White Corn, Mixed and White Oats, aud 
good Red Winter Milling Wheat for sale in car lots to suit pur- 
chasers, 

Grain loaded at my country elevators and shipped directly 
through to points in the East and Southeast. 


ELEVATORS AT 


ILLIOPOLIS, ILLINOIS. SANGER, ILLINOIS. 
LANESVILLE, “ CURRAN, « 
BUFFALO, “ BATES, “ 
DAWSON, “ LOAMI, « 
CANTRALL, “« LOCKE, “ 


Address all correspondence to main office in First National Bank 
building, Springfield, Ill. 
E. R. ULRICH. 


et WAIN TE D#— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller centrally situated, 
having access to cheap corn and lowest through-rates via Boston and 
Grand Trunk R. R. of Canada, and its connections. ; 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., 
FLOUR COMMISSION, 


- 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


. 
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“Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Opposite Board of Trade. CHICAGO. 


msignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by eth a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. 


Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


BIRMINCHAM, ALA. 


BULK GRAIN, PROVISIONS & PRODUCE. 


INTERIOR SHIPPERS 
Will find it to their interest to addrees us. C. L. Shipments of 
Produce a Specialty. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 Worth Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AXD FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


WaRRzEN R. BUcKLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


PEORIA, ILL. 
pul RAED SEE | CRAIN, HAY, 
rene ot Foor, SEEDS 
te Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 
J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
eneral Merchandise Hroker, 


Fiour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 


and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 
Jobbing Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1871- 


a, Ii eebe x 5 


is PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Correspondence and Sonsiganen’s Solicited: 
Liberal Advances on Shipm 


AUGUSTA, 


Cuas. A. WzEARE, President. JOHN L. FrFre, Secretary. 
Portus B. WEARE, Treasurer. 


Established Quarter of 160 Years. 


WEARE COMMISSION C0., 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
193 South Water Street, Chicago, III. 


Represented by WOOv BROS. at Union Stock Yards. 


P, L. WRIGHT: FRANK WEST: Cc, W. BAIRD, 


P. L. WRIGHT & CO., 
BROBRERS, 


Grain, Flour Mill Feed and 
General Merchandise, 


112 Jefferson Avenue, 
MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


J.J, BLACKMAN. J. S. BuackMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street, = NEW YORK. 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
REFERENCE :—Merchants National Bank, 


C. H. SIMPSON. L. L, BASS. 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


SABIE CSS) AO 
Nos. 1205 & 1207 Gary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALTIES : 


ee ae SISO-OONG RLOUR and HLA Y. | Pacific National Bank, 


LEMAN BARTLETI. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber “of Commerce Blig, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


REYNOLDS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
* GRAIN : 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


REFERENCES : 


Jobn Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Uo.,) St, Louis, 
Breedlove Smith, (Vice President Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
ew Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackson & Hon 
patrick,) New Orleans. W. D. Cleveland & Co 
Houston. 


J.JjJ.STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
LAWRENCE, - . - MASS. 


REFTERaNCES: 
LAWRENCE, MASS 


REFERENCES: | 


HANCOCK & CO., 
Shipping #4 and Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, ILL, 


11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange. 


Ia=- We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


1=- Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 


- and promptness. 


a’ 
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RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS GEO. L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GEARS, 

PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 
OFFICE ané STORE: 
307, 309 & 311 E. First St. 

woRKS: 


li2, 114 & 116 E. Wainut St. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Hove's Challenge Sample Envelope 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, JS ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED FROM BECOMING OPENED 


Filled and Closed. THROUGH - THE - MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but ‘8 always ready tor use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <p> X <> + 
( Write for Description and Prices.) 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR ‘Horse POWERS. 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 


POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 
Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 


it has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH, 
ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Iilustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


cn ae ee 


NET FPRICE LIST. — No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Etc., 50c per 100. 84.00 per 1 peat No. 1—2 oz.—K or Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65e per 100, 5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90ce er 100, &7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz. —For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etce., BL. 25 per 100, B10. 50 per r1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1.000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

G28 On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, rrez, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S.—Par- 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 3, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


®N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - = 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines..........-..--- 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive............ ccecccereeee 

Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines. . 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ..... 


MACHINE ) Nea Engineer’s Handy-Book............-.+.seecccseee 
FOR UNLOADING CARS. For CORN and; = T iS Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... .«.. 
Ps Care and Management of Steam Boilers ............+++- 

ee ward, From: W orks, Bumate, N.Y. vicar | LO Instructions and 8 aggesions for Engineers............. 2 00 
i@e"Send for Descriptive Circular. BUHR STONES The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........+.seecceeseeee 3 00 
—_ Maaninae These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
! I H PowerCorn Sheller Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
aM Prices Below the Lowest himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 


are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 2 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. ¥. 
Mention this paper, 


Al ‘li bl 
‘CHAIN, OHNSON & Frey, 


SELTINC, MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


DETACHABLE in every Link. ——= Cl = 


Especially Designed for ) 


Elevators, PARATOR 
Conveyors, a | | | i 
: | 
— | | 7 | 
(i 


Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. Zs 
—For Mandling— ; 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 
a= sie S SEPARATO 
i 
Se  \——— : . 

MBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 
Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. ighes Runnin, 
Large in nerd ph CE in Separation, and th GREAT 


| AULA THN 


f= 


IM 
li 


BARRELS, ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purifier. 


Before Placing Orders 
Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


123 W. STATE ST., COLUMBUS, 0. 
» ROGERS & C0., Agents, 107 ‘Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


PTT 


EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
z| STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PU LP,” 
== TAN BARK, BOXES, 
GTH and DURABILITY. 
These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 
largest Mills and Elevatorsin the country. 
MADE at DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERERD REQUIREMENTS. | 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. { 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, wis. 


re eee Se ee ae eee ree 


79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


: 
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BARNARD & LEAS NPG. 0, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


VICTOR+CORN+SHELLER. 


:| BARNARD’S 


BARNARD’S 


Dustless Three Sieve |: New Horizontal 


: : amma BONN) 


ae A : ns D |: Ly prem 


WAREHOUSE | la wD =TE =| | sco, 
SEPARATOR | aa |ipowatescee 


for Warehouse 
= ==} BARNARD ’S bee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Gleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PA’T’TERNS. 


pee: eae Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, Iron Elevator 
n ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~- ~ ~ ~ ZS 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co, MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
1404 West 11th St. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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METCALF, MACDONALD & C0. CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Builders of Grain Elevators, 


Office, 125 & 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFER TOs 


GEO. B. REEVE, bn ag Manager of the Nee sate and Grand Trunk erases” 


W. P. HARVEY & CO 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 
FORMERLY witu J, A. MCLENNAN, 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH & CoO., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS, 


Telephone 8238. Office: 101 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, III. 
Estimates and Outlines of Manufacturing Establishments, Motive Power Plants, Examinations, 
Reports and Repairs of Storage, and Warchouses, Experts in Heavy Stuctures and Foundations, 


The MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT GRADER, 
SEPARATOR AND CLEANE 

Specially adapted for Elevators and Mills, a those 
that have much grain to me 


This new and splendid device for cleaning and sep- 
arating foul seeds and dirt from wheat is acknowl- 
edged by all that have used them tc be the best ma- 
chine on the market for the purpose. It is simple in 
its construction, and any ordinary man can operate 
them. They will clean from 400 to 600 bushels per 
hour, and we can furnish them to clean 1200 bushels 
per hour. They take less than 14-horse power to run 
them. We guarantee each machine as represented. 
Write for particulars and prices. 


J.L. OWENS MFG. CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


‘OSG00D' 


U. 8. STANDARD 


CALES 


Warehouse and Hopper Scales 


A SPECIALTY. 


CAPACITY. PLATFORM, PRICE. 
2500 Ibs. 3x3 ft. $50.00 
3500 Ibs. 3x4 ft. 60.00 
5000 Ibs. 4x5 ft. 75.00 


Complete, ready to set ia floor and use. 


FREIGHT PAID. 


EVERY SCALE FULLY WARRANTED. 


Special prices for eer sizes on application. 
Illustrated Price List Free. 


Oscood & THOMPSON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is Independent of Gas Works and — 
Machines, 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per 
hour to each indicated Ii, P. For Grain Klevators 
and all other purposes itis UNEQUALED, 


Send for Circulars and Description. 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG, 00, 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 
MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


.» sORTOAGO, Ths 
“ “ 


]: A. DYBLIE y —— 


Cur Eno’r Cuicaco A, By & P, Co, a i ee S16 


THE PORTER-HAMILTON. 


THE McCORMICK 
- FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


TRIMMING CARS. 


PATENTED: 
July 6, 1878, 
March 18, 1879. 


e Te 
cis 1 
(a a 


The Most Satisfactory Engine in America for eibeis Continuous Work. Simple ‘ond Economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Waele TOD &CO., - Youngstown, Ohio. 
: DODGE WOOD SPEEa 


PULLEYS 


LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, BEST. 
WE CARRY AN IMMENSE STOCK OF THEM, ALSO 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


PUMPS, HEATERS, INJECTORS, BRASS GOODS, BELTING AND SUPPLIES, 


A. M. MORSE & CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


James Deal. E. B. Freeman 


With this Spout 
you can load a car 
without shoveling, 
and it is the best 
Spout for general 
use in the market. 
Will work well in 
any kind of an 
Elevator, and is de- 
signed expressly 
for loading where 
there is but little 
fall from bin. 


Send for Prices, 
H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


PHORIA, ILL., 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


‘“BUCEELT=” 
7 CORN and 
COB MILL, 


Na ya Knives 
for Cob. 
Best te 2d akira 


Jorr 
Also “Paint ‘Mills 
WRITE 


W. RB, Bynon.& Oo., 
AGENTS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Stephen Parry. 


PARRY, DEAL & COQ., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, = = = = TLULINOTsSs. 


1 and 
/ get best cash prices. 


E"RENCH ESURR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside 
for reference, and when 
you are ready to pur- 
chase a Mf)! or any Mill 
Machinery, send for our 
descriptive catalogue, 
describing the many 
kinds and sizes of the 


\\ Mills we make, adapted 
} to all kinds of work, viz. : 
all grains, bones, chemi- 
cals, paints, dye stuffs, 
foundry facings, ete. 
Remember our Mills 
are guaranteed to prove 


d, They have no 


1. PHILLIPS 


OMe, 20 South Broad Street. PI asdelphisa, Pa 


WE WANT TO MAIL You ouR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(84 PAGES), THE FINEST EVER ISSUED BY A ROOFING COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Corrugated Irn Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 


In writing to advertisers state that you saw their 
advertisement jin the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND | 
Grain TRADE, 
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M. FB, SEELEY. J. 8. SeRLey. 


DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. |GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and [ backonpede to be the superior of any now on 


the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with ore 
‘patent attachment, but {s a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaniny 
j s | and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; iteconstruction is such that the working ma- 


thin the parts or anchors. 


C. R. DELAMATYR. 


FREMONT, NEB chinery and weight is all 
v > cry 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation, 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


(G3~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. 


TNL 


SS 
= 
= 
= 


WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY 


SS 


over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
struction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different pointe, without moving 
machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclusively the 
manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 
such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. Yor full particulars address 


2 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 
THE GASE MFG. CO.,GOIUMDUS, Oy > Dickey MANUFACTURING GO. oxc85¥"2Pon, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
He Pays the ereleht 


THE ANGLE-SIEVE GRAIN: SEPARATOR “v2 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. = 


pee lie is astonished to see the work 
it does. e challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We t— 
=can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any [f= 
= other small seeds that any other sepa- }—— 
Srator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


}Lanark, Carroll Co., Ill 


<< 


= band | 
Sa ! 5 


HOPPER SCALES. 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 

Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made, 


— 


D. T. WEED, | 22°" 


‘L»-CRAIM TARO, 


AM. 
® SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE~ 


WELLER BROS.., 


94 & 96 Wendell St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPECIALTIES 


FOR MILLS AND ELEVATORS. 


ELEVATOR CUPS, 
Dyblie Power Grain Shovel, 


A, Spiral Stee/ Conveyor, 


aX % CAST IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, 
4% Se CAST IRON TURN HEADS, 
2% %,. Link Chain and Sprocket Wheels, 
& » Fae an ; 
BM, Le eee cm Cotton, Rubber and Leather Belting, 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


Water Tube Steam Boilers, 
= 707 Hope 8t.. GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt 8t., N. ¥. 
BRANCH OFFICHS: 


BOSTON, 65 Olive Street. 
fo\ PHILA., 32 N. 5th Street 
fom PITTSBURGH, 

64 Lewis Building. 
i CHICAGO, 64 8. Canal St. 
CINCINNATI, 64 W. 3d3t. 
NEW ORLEANS, 

57 Carondelet St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. 


Send to Nearest Office for Circulars. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Iron Roofing 


rimped and porns Sid- 
ng,lron Tile or Shingle,Iron 
ames for Roofs and 
s, Fire-proof Doors, Shut- 
ters, otc., ete. 


—ADDEESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SCALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


ep wats ane EX vlad td SE Mew Cxleam. 
(Four . All other principal makers 
our oid Meda Palos, Hay Beales, Platform 
Scales,etc. Important patented IMPROVEMENTS, 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. For circulars, terms and 


full particulars, address 


BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y, 


IRON ORE PAIN 
and Cement, 
152 ro 158 Merwin 8r., 


, Cleveland, O. 
y Send for Circular and Price 
is List Ke. 78. 
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e “SALEM” © 
ELEVATOR. BUCKET, 


Is the original round cornered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT. 

All buckets of the same shape, though produced 
by a different process, trespass upon our 
rights and render dealers and users 
as well as manufacturers liable 
for damages. 


= AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 


All legitimate ‘‘Salem” buckets are 
plainly marked with the word 


“SA TEM.” 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 
General Agents, CHICAGO. 


GIENTIFIG GRINDING MILL 


aoe > —THE-— 
. BEST MILL 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


“on being reversed. 


we FULLY GUARANTEED, 
UFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


iI... EF". PARDUE, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS. 
ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


S~ I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and furmish ev- 
ery thing from the groundup. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

With my twenty years’ exverience I believe I am able to make you prices that will save you 
money. Tf you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 

Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspond2nce Solicited, Address 


i. FE. PANRDUE, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 


THE “SALEM’|Frank Kaucher, 


My New Grain Elevator System combines the 
four following indisputable features: 


STRENCTH, 
ECONOMY, 
UTILITY and 
MECHANICAL FINISH. 


Contractor of 
MILL AND GRAIN 
ELEVATOR 


SUPPLIES} 


; 


AND I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, 

thereby enabling me to make estimates to a practical 

CONSTRUCTION, demonstration and on a tafe basis, which cannot be 
ADDRESS: done by any other means. Prices and plans cheer- 


ST. JOSEPH, - MO. | fully giver. 


CiMAN WORK! 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines....... sence Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive............ .seeses id cee ose 2 60 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.......... os nee 200 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler...... Mie rerio 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book..............-++0008. Satis seisnseeeeiae sé 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... .1.-++++++++-- ss 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ............+++- e6: 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers.......-...-. se 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........--- OT MER So ce 8 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. - 


mR 


i CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO,, 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Crowl’s.’, Patent’. Standing, . Seam, 


Plain Roofing, 
i Rolled, ca 
|} Corrugated Siding 
i} Crimped and 


Edge, Ceiling, | 
Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by | 
the New Orleans Exposition. 


Cambridge, Ohio. | 


SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 

Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Graes, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 

115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 

104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrrors, 115 Kinz1E St. 


Warehouses} 
198, 2.0, 2¢2 & 2€4 Market St. CHICACO, ILL. 


The Holmes Patent Three-Sided Elevator Buckets, 
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From its shape it is impossible for it to clog or carry its contents 
around the second time, which has been in the past a source of trouble 
and annoyance. They can be run on a perpendicular belt and with 
much greater speed than any other bucket. The cut shows the manner 
of fastening the smaller buckets, the larger ones, owing to the greater 
weight of their contents, it is necessary to secure by lugs or ears on the 
inside of the ends or side pieces. These buckets have been in service for 
some time and have given excellent satisfaction, so much so that many 
customers ordering on trial have placed their second and third order. 
These buckets are made of galvanized iron, and can be furnished at 
short notice. A sample will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps. Millers will find it to their advantage to use these buckets. 


PRICES: 
For 4-in. Belt, 12 cents each. For 9-in. Belt, 26 cents each. 
For 5-in. Belt, 14 cents each. For 10-in. Belt, 30 cents each. 
For 6-in. Belt, 16 cents each. For 11-in. Belt. 34 cents each. 
For 7-in. Belt, 18 cents each. For 12-in. Belt, 40 cents each. 
For 8-in. Belt, 22 cents each. Other sizes in proportion. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


South Abington Station, Mass., August 4, 1885. 
Your favor received, and we can say most cheerfully that the Buckets 
you sold us July, 1884, nave beenin daily use since we commenced run- 
ning our mill until the presenttime. We find them satisfactory in every 
respect, and if for no other reason than the fact of their running almost 
perpendicular, ‘thereby saving much room in a mill.” They are 


Address JOSEPH A. HOLMES. Froprietor, Greenland, N. H. 


ahead of any Bucket now manufactured, so far as we know. Trusting ~ 
our testimony may aid you personally, as well as the millers throughout 
the country, we remain, Yours with regard, 
AMOS S. STETSON & CO. 
York, Maine, August 15, 1885. 

It is now nearly a year and a half since I placed your patent three- 
sided Bucket upon my belts, for elevating grain, meal and saw-dust. I 
have used four different kinds of buckets, and tind that the durability 
and increased speed at which yours can be run and completely emptiod 
of their contents by the hinge motion in passing over, make them supe- 
rior to all others, and I shall soon send my order for enough to fit my 
mill throughout with them. Yours truly, 

S. S. BRACKETT. 


Greenland, N. H., September 9, 1885. 

During the past two years I have had the three-sided Elevator 
Bucket, patented by Joseph A. Holmes, in constant use, for elevating 
oyster shells, bones, corn, cracked corn, meal and shorts, and not one of 
them has ever been broken or displaced in any way. They always 
empty freely, without carrying any of the contents around the second 
time, can be run on perpendicular belt at any speed, are cheap and 
durable. I have used several other kinds of buckets, but find these 
superior in every way to any of them. 

FRANK HOLMES, Union Mills, 
No. Berwick, Me., July 31, 1885. 

I have tested your Elevator Buckets and cannot find any fault with - 
their working. As I have not had any exverience with other buckets, I 
couJd not say whether they are superior to others or not, but my miller 
thinks they are the best he has ever used. Yours truly, 

N. C. KNIGHT, 


Or §. C. FORSAITH & CO., Agents, Manchester, N. H. i 


Krention ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.” 


ce. AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


TRADE MARE=. We Manufacture and Offer at the 


SEND FOR CATALOGU HS 


THE GUTTA PERCHA. AND RUBBER MFG, CO., (59 and 16] Lake St., Chicago 
For NEW and BEST Way| KK NISELY & MILLER, 


2 4." > 


. 
J 
: 


THE OLD WAY. 


ADDRESS 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Gleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.”’ 

(0) 

Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 

- Don’t BUILD until you get oue Plans and Prices. 


Write for Catalogue. 


CUTLER’s 
STEAM DRYER 


For Meal and Hominy Goods, 


Drying Cylinder made entirely of iron 
he machine has few parts, 1s not liable to 
etoutoforder. Automatic inits operation 
requiring no attention. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 
CuTLER « Co. 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Rt, —_—T EX E —_ 


Automatic Adjustment Mill. 


‘The Adjustment ie Positive and Automatic, utilizing every 

of the yerinding surfaces. Can be Started or Stopped at 
are, without stopping the power. Is dressed without 

g the shaft out of ite boxes, or the belt off the pulley. 

_ Comprises all recent improvements for producing 
2 goods at lowest cost. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WrLER &<co.,4 
3 NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


H 


FIRE + PROTECTION, 


UNION IRON WORKS, | 55 


Lowest Prices, consistent with 


the cost of producing goods 
of Superior Quality, 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


SHEET AND PisleN 
Fees FN Gey, 


AND 


ELEVATOR BELTING. 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding 


-~52" - 


e 


| ll ! : 
This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated 
fron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


TALLOW-LAID MANILA ROPE 


For Transmission of Power. 


> AM I6V.0N 6% » 
4% oe Calbeng Dis i 


i) leet tn 7 
— DEALERS In ~~ ay 


COPYRIGHT ifnAd 


PPL 


BELTING, OIL & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


302-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 


BEST LINE OF BLOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Aso: THE PAIGE PATENT Horsz POWERS. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


FOR PRICES WRITE 


= =| aN 
4 Wa S 
Our Double and Single Gear Horse Powers 
have the indorsement of every leading Grain 
Elevator Co. in the Northwest. ay 


Or, G. W. CRANE, 239 Fourth Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LINK-BELT ‘BELT MACHINERY CO., Mammoth Elevator Tang! 


| 
MANUFACTURERS OF ia cox 
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LEVATORS. 


ABS ea SH ey 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER. FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER : 
to operate than any other. ey York Belting t Packing Go. ns Park he N. Y 4 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when J. H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


‘al WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG, CO,, 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, III. 


neapolis; POST & CO., Cincinnati; D. 
pas: RUBBER COMPANY, Boston. 
ACTH Ul PES S}[OM OSMOUTUTT OMT, “STAA ‘IO}-t 
tos OU} PEUSTAIMy O1044 JUCUTESWIOApE S}qI UT 


-INJ OS[€ OOM YIOK MON pue CORNVATHA ‘M19 Kosx 
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BRANCHES :—GOULD & AUSTIN, Chicago; W. 8. NOTT & CO. Min- 


—— 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators, 
A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn, 


MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


i Patent Steel Conveyors, j 
: MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


BURR és DODGE, 
123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845.) 


| ual Tee 


—FOR— 
Mechanical Purposes, 
SALESROOMS: 

100 Chambers St 


iy 109 Madison St Chicago, Il. ! 
fj 15 North 4th St...........- P . Pa. | Dealers in 


Manufacturers 


s STEEL : 
SCOOPS, ail 

Ktc. ; 
Write for Prices. 


AND 


IAI MAIN StH Fars oleae eoun Cincinnats O. / : 

9th and Washington Ave ouis, Mo. 4 Elevator 
ete +. Ka , Mo. ii 

380 Hast Water St.......... A , a ; 

295 H, 4th Steev..eccccvecenseev seca ase St. Paul ys Buckets. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., - - CHICAGO. 


. JOHN C. KILNER, — 
Mill and Elevator Supplie 


YORK, NEBRASKA. 


Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shaft f 
Q SPROCEET WES aLs, 


- STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc., Etc. 


hington Ave. South. 


~ Minneapolis 


256 to 260 Devonshire Street, = = = BOSTON. 


1 CANTON IRON ROOFINC CO., CANTON, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS om THE H. W. SMITH PATENT 


STEEL , m Corrugated Iron 
ROOFING. § Roofing and Siding, 


| Made of genu- eaced Iron Ceiling 
wan) ine sheet steel ||*)|/ 
} and calamined iiilllllllil I 
steel. Roofer’ 'S Paper, Et. 
Send for Catalogue, Price List, and Samples. 


